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Two Servants 
By Philip E. Howard 


AMMON sought for a serving-man, 
A valet of parts, who would not shirk. 
And thus the words of his crier ran : 
‘« Wanted, a Christian tired of work !"’ 


s 


Righteousness needed a servant, too. 

He searched the coverts where outcasts lurk, 
He sang his needs the wide world through : 

‘* Wanted, a sinner tired of work !"’ 


Philadelphia. 
“2% % 


4 ® 4 
Lditorial 
Feeble Faith If God made no response except to 
B.tter than None perfect faith, who could hope for 
help ? 
eye perceives genuineness in the germ. 


But God has regard for beginnings, and his 
The hand 
the crowd trembled as it was 
stretched toward Jesus, and the faith back of it was 
superstitiously reverent, trusting in the virtue of the 
Yet the 
genuineness of that faith, feeble though it was, tri- 
umphed in God's loving sight. Real trust is real 
power, though the heart and hand both tremble. 


of the woman in 


robe rather than in the One who wore it. 
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We often think that, if we had that 
man’s means, or that man’s ability, 
or that man’s opportunity, we could do something 
worth doing, but, as we are, there is no possibility of 
any great thing. 


Just Filling 
Our Own Place 


Yet God does not want us to fill 
any other man’s place, or to do any other man’s 
work. God wants us to improve our own oppor- 
tunity, with the possessions and the powers that he 
has given us. It is a very great thing for us to do 
God 
asks no one of us to do more than this, nor has any 


one of us a right to do less. 


the best we can do, just where and as we are. 





Man’s first foe is himself. Until 
this foe is conquered no one can 


A Veteran 

in Arms 
expect to be very successful in conquering any enemy 
that comes to him from without. The internal foe 
is always present with us, and we have, conse- 
quently, ample opportunity for practicing the art of 
self-conquest. Notwithstanding all the detraction 
and defamation which the name of Oliver Cromwell 
suffered, it was no less a man than John Milton that 
said of him: ‘‘ He was a soldier disciplined to per- 
fection in a knowledge of himself. He had either 
extinguished or by habit learned to subdue the 
whole host of vain hopes, fears, and passions which 
infest the soul. He first acquired the government 
of himself, so that, on the first day he took the field 
against the external enemy, he was a veteran in 
arms.’’ ‘To be a veteran in arms against the evil 
in one’s own heart is not only an honor, but it is an 
assurance of those larger conquests in the cause of 
righteousness which lie outside of one’s self. 
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Which Way are we Life is growth, downwards or up- 

Growing ? wards. ‘There are few more signifi- 
cant books than the records now frequently published 
by classes that were graduated years ago from our 
universities, in which two portraits are given of each 
member, the first showing what he looked like at 
graduation, and the other what he looks like at 
present. In most cases, the result is gratifying. It 
shows a growth in resolution and breadth of mind, a 
sharpening of the observant powers, a sweetening of 
the disposition, and a sense of responsibility for life. 
The men have been at a larger university in the in- 
tervening years, the one we call Life, and they have 


been earning its best degrees. But in other cases, 





—the minority, 
the first. 
in the feeble chin, in the irresolute eye ; or, what 


the second picture pleases less than 
Weakness lingers in the ungathered face, 


growth there is, is but in sharper perception of per- 
sonal advantage. And so we all are growing, and 
may make our old photographs a means of grace by 


studying them intelligently. 
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To demand obedience is to as- 
sume a large moral responsibility. 
Many an order that is instantly obeyed should never 
have been given,—and this is one reason why some 
orders that are rightfully given are not faithfully 
obeyed. Faithful obedience, indeed, is quite a 
different thing from mere mechanical response to a 
word of command. It implies that there is a de- 
gree of faith, or trust, in the knowledge, wisdom, 
and justice of the person in authority. A mother 
who sought advice as to how to get obedience from 
her children was asked how much thought she gave 


Two Kinds 
of Obedience 


to her own fitness to give orders or exercise arbi- 
trary control. Another mother said: ‘‘I tell my 
children I know I make mistakes, but I am: trying to 
learn and to do the wisest thing. The result is, 
they have confidence in me, and render willing 
obedience.’’ This second mother was the wiser. 
She inspired confidence, and was less likely to be 


unreasonable, capricious, and disobedient to a moral 


law above her own will in making demands upon her 
children, The same applies to all in authority,— 
parent or president, employer or teacher. The per- 
son under authority likes to feel that he is not only 
under a rule of justice, but of superior knowledge 
and wisdom as well. When a child sees that he is 
ordered foolishly, the obedience that he renders is 
no longer faithful, but mechanical; and this is 
likely to prove an incipient disobedience. 
“2% % 
Our Attitude toward Our Ideas 

WE can never look back without a thrill of grati- 

tude to that time in our life when, perhaps 
under the spell of some man or book, we first made 
discovery of our own minds as a source of pleasure 
and excitement. We felt born into a new world, 
we were sensibly lifted to new levels. So great, in- 
deed, was the fascination which ideas had for us, 
that henceforth our greatest demand was for new 
ideas, and plenty of them. We had a certain pride 
in estimating people on a new basis, seeking out 
those who, like ourselves, were looking for ideas, 
and perhaps discarding somewhat contemptuously 
those who had no pleasure in their thoughts. 

This first stage of the intellectual life is so much 
higher than the merely external, objective life of 
childhood and youth, that we rarely suspect that 
there is anything higher than this, and we feel that, 
could we insure a continuous flow of new thoughts, 
we could insure a happy life. Whenever, there- 
fore, any one ventures td criticize what is intellec- 
tual, or decry it, we suspect it as a mere piety of 
We 
We go 
about listening to preaching, and cannot conceive 


speech, and feel exasperation at their criticism. 
cannot endure what is without originality. 


any value in it unless it have something new to say. 
Ideas will do it all, we are confident, and where 
they are absent we have no patience to stop. 

Yet if God has any choicer life in store for us, a 
moment of faltering is sure to come, sooner or later. 
The mind flags ; the old thrill does not come with 
the new thought ; there is a listlessness which we 
cannot account for. The first course of the intel- 
lectual life has its term. It may still go on, and be 
richer than ever before ; there may be even greater 
wealth for the mind to possess; but it must come 
from using something beside the mind. We must 
enter into a new attitude toward our thoughts. 

So far the thoughts which have come to us have 
We had a 
pride in our ideas, that things came to us which did 
not come to other men, that we were possessed of 
originality. 


seemed to us like personal distinctions. 


In other words, we cared more for our- 
selves than we did for our thoughts. 
quality was wholly wanting. 


The apostolic 
We are in no mood to 
say, ‘‘ What have we that we did not receive ?’’ for 
these ideas seem to us to be the product of our own 
brain, our own insight ; they belong to us, and not 
we to them. Ultimately the man who cares for his 
ideas this way is not going to care for them at all. 
Things go where they belong, and truth does not 
belong to such a mind. ‘There is something almost 
personal in the way it holds off from the man who 





seeks it only for his own glory, and no pride may be 
more ruinous than the pride of him who likes to be 
known as a truth-seeker. 

How easy it is to detect whether a man’s ideas 
are the result of some selfish intention or some great 
surrender. Rough as are the judgments of the 
world, there is an accuracy about them which dis- 
cerns in good time whether a man looks upon his 
ideas as things to exploit himself with, or upon him- 
self as an instrument to serve ideas with. Is he 
saying those things to gain honor or profit or ad- 
miration for himself, it will all out. Men know 
whether the speaker and his words are one. Real- 
ity ! what is it but an intense identification of a man 
and his thought? All influence vanishes when it 
appears that the speaker or preacher or writer is all 
the time watching to see how it will go with him 
rather than how the truth he is giving shall fare. 
On the other hand, many a man of the most ordi- 
nary mental outfit, with few ideas and commonplace, 
succeeds simply because to such thoughts as he does 
possess he has added the power of an immense self- 
devotion ; he cares more for his thoughts than he 
does for: himself. Intellectual pride can never get 
reconciled to this state of things, and always con- 
siders it a sort of insult to itself when poorer think- 
ers get a hearing. But, take it altogether, it is not 
so much the ideas that command influence as it is 
the degree of devotion which a man can accord to 
them. The time comes when our thinking must be 
the product of something else than our brain alone, 
if it is to carry power to others, or permanently 
satisfy and enrich ourselves. 

But, when one’s whole life does the thinking (and 
thinking done that way is what the world wants), it 
is to be admitted that there is an apparent loss in 
sharpness which it is very hard for the mere thought- 
gatherer to abide. Now the craving for distinction 
is a natural one, and a valuable one so long as it is 
not bound to run things. Whatever, therefore, 
threatens to lessen his individuality, to make him 
commonplace, is almost a bugbear to the man who 
is bound to be original at any cost. But it is the 
standing paradox of human life that the way men 
seek for distinction is the one thing which accounts 
for their commonplaceness, If men are really dis- 
tanced from each other, you will find that it is in 
proportion to their capacity for devotion. In our 
seeking for distinction we are all alike. Variety 
begins to exist where men become capable of self- 
surrender. So our first intellectual emotion is. to 
wonder how such and such a man came by his ideas, 
by what skill or trick he possessed them. When we 
become normal and intellectually mature, we say, 
** Here is no wonder ; this man and his ideas belong 
together.’’ 

Here are some of the reasons why many an intel- 
lectual life has faded out. It could not continue 
against its own laws, and being refused union with 
all the rest of life, its sources were gradually dried 
up. One cannot look upon his ideas as he iooks 
upon houses and furniture and money,—mere ad- 
juncts and luxuries to himself,—and continue a 
thinker. To desire them for no higher end than 
his own profit or honor or pleasure, to pursue them 
for show and occasion, and only to exercise the 
mind in view of these things, spreads a paralysis 
over the whole mind, and the truth slowly withdraws. 

And so the time comes when, though the thoughts 
have been many and perhaps striking and original, 
we know that e essential thing was wanting. 
We did not cure enough for the thoughts. There 
they were, each one a gem in itself, it might be ; 
but the feeling that gave them oneness with each 
other, with God, and our own souls, was not there, 
and we feel as if we had defiled a sacrament. Once 
we were quite willing to take the custody of a 
thought, forget God, and call it ours. Now we 
desire the devotion by which the thought can get 
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control of us, and we put ourselves at its disposal. 
They are no longer signs of our own superiority ; 
they are signs of God’s undeserved favor ; they 
touch us to worship ; and when a man has come 
into this attitude, he never again need fear that 
truth will give out. That fear belongs to the time 
when he was chiefly conscious that the ideas were 
his. The greater glow of the intellectual life comes 
when he realizes that they are God’s. 


2% 


WMotes on Open Letters 


Whatever is known about our duties 
and possibilities in the life that now 
is, there is always a keen desire to 
know something more about the life that is to come, 
This subject has recently been considered in this column, 
and now a reader in West Virginia wants a little more 
light on a point on which we have no light. 


Flesh and Biood 
Not for 
the Future Life 


He says : 


In your Notes on Open Letters please give a brief exegesis of 
1 Corinthians 15 : 50: ‘‘ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorrupition.”’ 

The words just as they stand give all the explanation 
that can be given. In this life we have flesh and blood, 
and we cannot get along without them. In the next 
life we cannot have flesh and blood, and no one else 
there will have them. We shallall be changed. No one 
of us can explain what that change is, and, if it were 
explained to us, we could not understand it. Therefore 
it is better for us to give ourselves to what we can under- 
stand, leaving the inexplicable to God, who knows all. 
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Making a promise is even more im- 
portant than keeping a _ promise. 
There is no such thing as keeping a 
promise before a promise is made, and, even when one 
has made a promise, he is to decide with caution and 
deliberation whether the promise is to be kept or broken. 
This is a matter to be thought over seriously and earnestly 
by every person who would be right and do right. A 
New Jersey correspondent who has been thinking this 
subject over writes : 


Breaking or 
Keeping a Promise 


Under the ‘‘ Question Hints"’ in your issue of July 15 occurs 
the query, ‘‘ On what kinds of subjects should one always make 
it possible to change his mind?'’ The discussion in our class 
regarding the inviolability of a promise led most of the scholars 
to defend the king in allowing the decree to stand condemning 
Daniel to be shut up in the lions’ den. The above query we 
would be pleased to have answered through the columns of The 
Sunday School Times, as, no doubt, many others are divided in 
opinion on this matter. Possibly there can be enough gleaned 
from the Bible to authoritatively direct one’s course of conduct in 
similar cases. 

No promise to do what one has no right to do is bind- 
ing on the one who makes it. Ifa person has wickedly 
promised to do wrong, the best he can do, under the 
circumstances, is to break that promise, and refuse to do 
the wrong he promised to do, and to take the conse- 
quences. If a husband has promised to murder his 
wife, or a son has promised to murder his mother, he 
has no right to keep his promise. The keeping of his 
promise is the worst thing for him to do in connection 
with it. It requires no searching of the Bible for au- 
thority on that point. It is never right to do wrong. 
We can be sure on that point. As to King Darius, we 
are not set to judge him. We do not know what his 
kingly powers were. As to the lesson we are to learn 
from him, we can learn that we must be more cautious 
than he was as to making a bad promise to begin with. 
If we never make a promise that it is wrong to keep, we 
shall never do wrong in keeping our promise. Let us 
thank God that this is so. 
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‘*Sacrifices’’ and ‘‘offerings’’ have 
various meanings as used in our Eng- 
lish Bible and in popular speech. 
There are several different Hebrew words thus translated 
in the King James Version. The Revised Version is more 
careful in translating each Hebrew word by a separate 
English term. It is much the same in New Testament 
Greek as in Old Testament Hebrew. In ordinary speech 
there is still more ambiguity. These facts are to be 


Sacrifices 
and Offerings 


. Vol, 41, No. 32 


considered by the correspondent from Texas who writes 
inquiringly : 

Kindly give me an explanation regarding Jewish sacrifices. 
Were they voluntary or obligatory? The first chapter of Leviti- 
cus seems to lean to the former. In Hebrews 9g : 22 it is said, 
**Without shedding of blood is no remission.’’ Are “ offering’’ 
and “' sacrifice’ used for the same idea? “In Hebrews 13: 15 it 
speaks of a ‘sacrifice of praise,"’ etc. Did a Jew bring an offer- 
ing or sacrifice in order to be pardoned or decause he was par- 
doned ? 

Our English word ‘‘sacrifice’’ means simply ‘‘ a sacred 
gift."’ It properly applies to any sacred offering, espe- 
cially to any offering to God, or to the gods. Yet in 
common usage we connect with the word the idea of a 
costly surrender, a surrender that we shrink from making. 
In the Hebrew the word most commonly rendered ‘‘to 
sacrifice’’ is ‘‘to slaughter,’’ and it therefore applies 
specifically to outpoured or given-up life. The Hebrew 
word more frequently rendered ‘‘ offering’’ is properly 
an ‘‘ oblation,’’ a free-will offering, bloody or unbloody. 
There were prescribed sacrifices and offerings in the 
Jewish ritual, yet even these were to be brought volun- 
tarily, and there was a wide range allowed, according to 
one’s possessions and ability ; and even praise and 
thanksgiving are welcome offerings to God. The essence 
of sacrifice or of slaughtering is surrendered life, not 
death. Blood is life. God valued most, not the gift, but 
the giver. A godly Jew brought his sacrifice to a forgiving 
God. If he realized the truth, there is no past or present 
or future in God's sight ; while he was yet afar off, the 
Father was coming toward him. When the prodigal son 
desired forgiveness, the Father had already granted it. 
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From Contributors 


Ways of Viewing and Using Bible 
Words 


Reminiscences of Horace Bushnell 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ERHAPS the best key to the distinctive thinking of 
Dr. Bushnell, in the realm of biblical or religious 
truth, is to be found in his essay entitled ‘‘Our Gospel 
a Gift to the Imagifiation.’’ © It is to be found, in his 
completed works, in the volume called ‘Building 
Eras,'’ but it first appeared as a contribution to ‘‘ Hours 
at Home.’’ It is a condensation and reshaping of the 
ideas in his extended “« Essay on Language,'’ prefixed 
to his earlier volume, ‘‘God in Christ."’ It aims to show 
that, necessarily, the truth concerning the spiritual and 
the infinite cannot be stated in precise human language, 
since all human words have a human origin with human 
limitations. Such words, when employed to convey 
truth which is beyond the realm of sight and sense, have 
their main value in suggesting, not in defining, the 
higher meaning. This essay has perhaps done more 
than any other single chapter of his works to enable 
readers to appreciate and enter into the spirit and atmos- 
phere of his thinking, and as it did very much to in- 
fluence my character and life work, I want to tell 
something of it just here. 

Dr. Bushnell had taken an exceptionally kind interest 
in me from the time when I was a young clerk in a rail- 
road company’s office, while I was also superintendent 
of a city mission school in which one of his gifted 
daughters was a teacher. He was interested in my de- 
cision to devote my life to the extension and improve- 
ment of Sunday-schools, and gave me help in the 
settlement of that question. When, after the beginning 
of our Civil War, I unexpectedly found myself in the 
ranks of the Christian ministry, without any previous 
theological training, through the call to an army chap— 
laincy, he more than doubled his loving endeavors to 
inspire and guide me. After my return from the war, I 
was accustomed to take long walks with him in the 
suburbs of the city, and to enjoy the privilege of free 
converse and discussion about matters in which I most 
needed help. 

One day, in the early part of 1869, as we walked, he 
asked, in his frank way, what I thought of a sermon I 
had heard him preach the Sunday before. In that ser- 
mon he had incidentally touched on the work which 
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Jesus Christ wrought for our salvation, and in so doing 
he had given expression to his peculiar views on the 
Atonement. | These views had jarred on my traditional 
prejudices, and I told him so with entire frankness. At 
that time I had not visited the East, nor gained any 
familiarity with Oriental forms of speech. Like many 
others, I took Bible words in dead Western literalism, 
and saw nothing below the surface. I closed my com- 
ments on Dr. Bushnell s sermon with the statement : 

‘‘You know, Doctor, that I differ with you in all 
this.”’ 

“Trumbzll, you don't differ with me in my view of 
the Atonement.”’ / 

‘« Yes, I do, Doctor.’’ 

«* Well, don't hold the view I combat. You 
don’t hold the slaughter-house theory of the Atone- 
ment."’ 

‘«Yes,’’ I said,:‘*I think I do. 
blood of Jesus Christ... 

‘«Well, you don't hold the commercial view. 

«Yes, I think I do. I believe that we are ‘bought 


you 


I believe that ‘the 


, 98 


cleanseth us from all sin. 


with a price. 

‘‘Well, you don’t hold these views in the sense I am 
speaking of them,’’ said the good Doctor, kindly. 
Then he added : 

‘¢ Trumbull, I’ ve just sent an article to ‘Hours at Home’ 
that'll soon be out. I want you to read it. It covers all 
this ground.”’ 

‘«] shall be glad to read it,’’ I said sincerely, without 
anticipating any marked effect from its reading, if it 
were on this particular theme. 

Some weeks after, as I again walked with the Doctor, 
he asked me: 

‘« Have you read my article yet, Trumbull ?’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t,’’ I replied. 

‘« Well, I want you to."’ 

‘«] mean to, Doctor.’’ 

A fortnight aftér, the Doctor asked me again : 

‘«Trumbull, have you read my article in ‘Hours at 
Home’ ?”’ 

When I again answered in the negative, the good 
Doctor stopped, stood before me, and, taking hold of 
me with both hands, said : 

‘«Trumbull, I want you to read that. 
read it for mzy sake. 

‘«] will, Doctor,’’ 


I ask you to 
Now, promise me you will."’ 

I said earnestly. ‘I'll stop qs I 
go home and get the magazine, and then read the article 
at once.’’ 

The next time I met the Doctor, he asked : 

‘«Have you read my article yet ?”’ 

‘« Well,’’ I answered slowly, ‘I've read it twice over, 
and have thought a good deal about it ; but I want to 
read it again, and think more over it, before I decide 
what I do think of it."’ 

The Doctor's face brightened, his keen eyes twinkled, 
his lips broke into a smile, he stuck out his thumb and 
poked it into my side, as he said, with a peculiar tone of 
triumph in his voice : 

‘*Ah ! the ‘pizen’s workin’. 

And it was—in the sense in which he meant that! 
That essay rended the veil from before my mind. I had 
lost nothing. I had gained much. I could never again 
be a blind child, in the presence of that which the noon- 
day sun brought to light. 

As I talked of that truth afterward with the Doctor, -I 
spoke of the growing gain it was to me since I compre- 
hended its real significance. 


‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it grows on me all the time. I 
see now the truth there is in many forms I once vigor- 
ously opposed. I could stand now a pretty good ex- 
in the Westminster Catechism.'’ Then, 
after a pause, he added, ‘‘—or in almost any other 
catechism."’ 

Although Dr. Bushnell believed and taught that Bible 
words are utterly inadequate to the declaring of spiritual 
and infinite truths except by suggestion, he prized and 
could most forcibly use the words of the Bible at times 
when, they were peculiarly needed, and when he would 
show that a truth he pressed had the Divine sanction. 
In this he exhibited rare power, as illustrated in his 
many felicitous sermon texts, and also in his public 
prayers. 


amination 


In the second year of our Civil War, on one occasion 
President Lincoln asked that the loyal citizens of the 
country should assemble on a given Sunday in their 
respective places of worship, at the close of the usual 
fi renoon service, and unite in prayer for the country in 
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its peril, Dr. Bushnell preached that Sunday in the 
Pear] Street Congregational Church. At the close of the 
forenoon service, he came down from the pulpit, and 
took his position on the platform before it, as the leader 
of the proposed meeting. 
thrilled the hearers : 

‘*O God, we thank thee for teaching our hands to 
war and our fingers to fight. Thou hast taught us that 
the magistrate beareth not the sword in vain, —and if he 
doesn't bear it in vain, he must use it, and if he can't 
use it alone, we must help him to use it."’ 

Here was the justification for our war in defense of 
national authority, backed by the Old Testament and 
the New, shown in no strained use of Scripture,. but in 
evident accord with both its letter and its spirit. Then 
he went on to plead earnestly for God's help to those 
who had risen up to help the God-given Powers in this 
crisis hour of the nation’s struggle. All who listened to 
that prayer went out from that place in a new spirit of 
consecration and faith for the work which God had laid 
on them to do, 


His opening words of prayer 


Dr. Bushnell had his full part in preparing the public 
mind for the struggle of that national conflict. He early 
saw the issue approaching, and he guided his people, 
and many beyond them, as it culminated in actual war- 
fare. His sermon, published at a time while Northern 
men were hesitating whether to yield or to stand firm, 
from the text, ‘Shall iron break the northern iron and 
the steel?’’ had its positive influence in convincing 
them of their duty of the hour. When the disaster of 
the first Bull Run staggered their confidence, his voice 
rang out in clarion tones, ‘‘If thou faint in the day of 
adversity, thy strength is small,"’—and men regained 
their poise. 

From his congregation there went out scores of the 
bravest and the best young men to bear their full part 
in the mighty conflict, and they felt his impress in their 
going and in their doing. He kept in touch with them 
all along. Meeting one of his active church-members, 
who had entered the army as lieutenant in a light bat- 
tery, and was home on a brief leave, he accosted him 
cheerily with : 

‘«Glad to see you, Metcalf. Killed anybody yet ?’’ 

‘« Well, I don't know as I can say that I have.’’ 

‘«Time you had. That's what you went out for.’ 

When that lieutenant fell, mortally wounded, in the 
battle of Drewry's Bluff, after doing thoroughly what he 
was out for, a warm-hearted surgeon said to him, as he 
examined the wound : 


’ 


‘Lieutenant, you’ ve got to die ; are you ready ?"’ 

‘«‘Oh, yes, indeed, Doctor! if I hadn't been, I 
shouldn't have been here,’’ and the lieutenant opened 
his eyes to look pleasantly on the surgeon, and then 
restfully closed them to earth. 

When I reported this to good Dr. Bushnell, it seemed 
to thrill him with sympathetic pride, as if he realized 
that another of his children in the faith had lived to a 
purpose and died to a purpose. 

When, at the close of the war, Yale College, his alma 
mater, honored her many soldier sons by a commem- 
orative celebration, Dr. Bushnell was invited to deliver 
the oration. It seemed to me that he was never grander 
than on that occasion. The armies were not yet dis- 
banded, but from many fields and posts officers and 
men came to share in the impressive services of that 
day. Starred names which the whole nation delighted 
to honor were there, and officers of every grade in the 
army and the navy, together with the host of common 
soldiers of uncommon worth, and dignitaries of church 
and state, besides the ordinary college assembly, made 
up an inspiring audience. 

The Doctor was himself the central figure of the hour, 
not merely because of his position, but by his character 
and mental and moral power. He stood there like an 
inspired prophet of old to give his message and to bear 
his witness. 
than 


He had, in one sense, been in more battles 


any veteran before him. His face and figure 
showed scars that came of conflicts with intellectual and 
spiritual giants. And in his countenance was the clear 
light of assured triumph in faith. All present looked 
up to him with admiration and reverence. But the 
temptation to speak words of praise and honor to the 
heroes before him had no power to swerve him from his 
duty of pointing all to the recognition of ‘‘ Our Obliga- 
tions to the Dead."’ - He uplifted himself, and he up- 
lifted his hearers, as he pointed away from the noblest 


of the living to the nobler dead who had died for them. 
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‘*No, no, ye living! it is the ammunition ‘spent 
that wins the battle, not the ammunition brought off 
from the field. These dead are the spent ammunition 
of the war, and theirs, above all, is the victory. Upon 
what, indeed, turned the question of the war, but on the 
dead that could be furnished ; or, what is in no wise 
different, the life that could be contributed for that kind 
of expenditure? These grim heroes, therefore, dead 
and dumb, that have strewed so many fields with their 
bodies, —these are the price and purchase-mouney of our 
triumph. <A great many of us were ready to live, but 
these offered themselves, in a sense, to die, and by their 
cost the victory is won,"’ 


Philadelphia. 


A Protest against Different Lessons 
for Different Grades 


By Y. S. E. 


OR several years the matter of graded Sunday-school 

lessons has been seriously considered by Sunday- 

school workers, until it seems to-day that a change in our 
lesson course is not far distant. 

Some teachers find it difficult to interest the primary 
scholars in Old Testament lessons, and therefcre ask 
that all the primary lessons be on the life of Christ. To 
the writer it seems a grave mistake to give lessons on 
different parts of the Bible to different grades in the 
Sunday-school, and, before any step is taken, it would 
be well if a larger number of Christian parents would 
give the matter their earnest consideration. 

In some homes the ‘daily home readings "' 
at the family altar. 


are used 
The lesson is taught to the little 
ones, and discussed by older members of the family. 
Such home teaching in 
tion of Christian character. 


is invaluable the forma- 
Old and young are inter- 
ested in the same lesson, and what is said by one is 
All have 
a common interest, and this interest is proportionately 
deepened. 

It is objected, by those who favor the different lesson 
subjects, that homes in which this ideal state of affairs 
exists are so few as to render the objection merely nomi- 
nal. Yet the writer heard the Bible lessons digested ‘in 
the childhood home in this way, and looking back, 
through thirty years of experience in the homes of others, 
as teacher, boarder, visitor, or otherwise, our own home 


understood, to a greater or less degree, by all. 


life in this regard does noi seem very exceptional. There 
are, indeed, many homes in which the Sunday-school 
lesson was as much discussed as the newspaper, and with 
more interest to the children. 

Furthermore, if the homes in which these conditions 
exist are rare, this is the very best reason why nothing 
should be done to mar the desirable state of things. If 
Christian precept is not so general in home circles as it 
should be, do not let us create an impediment where it 
does not now exist; for we have all the more need of 
the best results from these few homes and the children 
that are in training there. 

Suppose a family 





and there are plenty such—in 
which there are children in the primary, intermediate, 
and advanced grades, Each has his lesson and his daily 
reading, —one from the Old Testament, another from the 
New. It is apparent that the unity of interest is at once 
destroyed, and this is felt in the table talk, in the even- 
ing circle, and at the family altar. 

Another place where the use of different lesson subjects 
will work mischief is in our primary unions. No one 
who attends a primary union fails to observe how they 
have revolutionized the methods of Sunday - school 
teaching. Young teachers who did not know how to 
teach, or to study their Bibles, have learned to do both. 
The members of these unions are not exclusively pri- 
mary teachers. They are from every grade of work, and 
they give and receive aid by thése social teaching 
classes. How long, think you, will these teachers all 
attend the meeting of the primary unions after different 
lesson subjects are introduced ? 

The unions are almost all small. One has two mem- 
bers, a primary and an intermediate. The writer knows 
of none with an average attendance of over a dozen. 
Will the change increase or diminish the attendance ? 

Graded lessons we may have, but let them be on the 
same scripture selection. 


There is no selection—un- 


fortunately as they do so:n.etimes appear to be chosen— 
y y Pp 
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from which a valuable ‘esson for all grades cannot be 
taught, if the teacher possesses the wisdom and skill to 
perceive and unfold the teaching. 

It is a mistake to think that little children are not in. 
terested in Old Testament lessons. ‘The creation, the 
fall, the flood, the history of the chosen people and of 
their judges and kings and prophets,—in these and in 
all the rest the little ones love to be taught. 

Let us learn to see the whole Bible as a book for the 
little children. The Jews were directed to teach it to 
their children. Why shall not ours learn it and love it? 
We plead for Sunday-school lessons for the whole school 
upon the same subject, and we think Christian parents 
who consider the matter, and who teach the lesson at 
home, will join hands with us in our petition. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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For Children at Home 


The Secret of the Wind 


By Margaret Newcomb 


AVID was on his way down to the village store, and 
he felt by no means willing to go, either. One 
cannot tell everything at home. What would the people 
at home think if they knew that David had been laughed 
at by Jake, the big boy at the store ?—not only laughed 
at, but his big agate taken away from him. It had not 
been a fair game. David blushed when he thought of 
that game of marbles, and of how Jake laughed. Oh, 
no! it would never do to tell. Those people at home, 
they too might laugh. One would rather go to the 
store, and face Jake, than tell. Jake might not be 
there. He sometimes rode the wagon. Anyway, just 
to say ‘‘ Three pounds of sugar,’’—surely that would not 
be hard ; then pay, and run, and not look at Jake, and 
perhaps Jake would not notice. Perhaps he would be 
out talking to the big boys on the steps! Then how 
could he, David, get in? 

Suppose all the big boys should laugh at him,—sup- 
pose they should? Only think! And suppose they 
said ‘‘Sonny'’ the way Jake did ; suppose they should 
not let him go into the store at all! At that, David 
stood stock still, and stared at the trees of the wood 
through which he was passing. He did not see the 
trees. He saw only a group of big boys on the store 
steps. There was Bill Corning, the two Smiths, the 
new boy from the city, and, above all, Jake, with his 
long arms and his long apron, 

Ah ! that he would goon whistling, instead of stop- 
ping to grin, and to say— What would he say? Some- 
thing about the agate? Perhaps he would tell the 
others! How big they seemed, even able to sit on the 
railing! How deep they laughed! Next, they could 
lift a little boy, if they pleased, and then—and then— 

All this time David was staring at the peaceful wood, 
There was no store in sight at all, only the trees were 
there, dressed in early green, and as for the laughter of 
deep voices that was all in David's ears. The wind 
alone passed from tree to tree whispering, and then 
silent—whispering, to fall silent again, Perhaps the 
wind did not care to be overlooked, or perhaps it in- 
tended only a caress; anyway, it lifted David's old 
straw hat lightly from his head, and deposited it in the 
road. And, indeed, David did give heed, and his face 
lighted with pleasure for a moment. 

‘‘Is that you?"’ said he. ‘*What are you saying 
to-day ?’’ 

The rustle of the young May leaves was so gentle and 
so soft, no wonder he could make nothing of it. The 
wind had a secret. It lapsed to and fro, saying strange 
things, things one could not understand ; moreover, 
after a little, a whgSpering laugh went through the wood. 
Every smalles ye was set to laughing by the wind, so 
that even th sin was grieved, and hid in a cloud. As 
for David, he drew himself straight. 
bad. 

* Anyway, if you do laugh at me, I'm not afraid,"’ 
said he, flinging defiance ; ‘‘I'm not afraid, so there ! 
And | shall just say to Jake, ‘I'm sof afraid, I'm not 
afraid, I'm xot."’ 

So he ran on, repeating those words, while all the 
time his heart beat the other way, ‘I am afraid, | am 


Things were too 
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afraid, 1 aw,"* and a big lump began to grow in his 
throat. ' 

Down the road, across the bridge, and, sure enough, 
the boys on the steps came into sight. There was Bill, 
Sam, the Smiths, and—was it, or was it not— Yes, it 
was— ‘I'm #of afraid,’ said David out loud, and then 
on he went. 

He really could see but little of the road, and he did 
not notice Mr. Dayton’s beach-wagon as it passed him, 
also on the way to the store. If he only had noticed it, 
it would have spared him a good deal of pains. For if 
there was one person in all that county of whom Jake 
Carew stood in awe, it was Mr. Dayton, The group on 
the steps shifted into respectful attitudes, the round eyes 
of the company drank in the pacings of Mr. Dayton’s 
colts, the details of their harness, --in fact, each particular 
of the whole turnout. When so great a man stepped 
from his equipage, how should Jake and company have 
eyes for a little tow-headed boy ? 

But David, coming on at full speed, saw only a cer- 
tain blue-checked apron, and flat into that he bumped ; 
then, squaring off, ‘I'm not afraid,’ said he at the 
top of his lungs. His head was up, his fists were 
doubled, while abject terror peeped from his eyes. 

Why, could David have done anything more ridicu- 
lous? If Mr. Dayton had not been there, into what 
extremes of guying would not the delighted Jake and his 
friends have plunged ? To have let the cat right out of 
the bag in that way, to have set himself like a hasty 
pudding before the devouring enemy, could any small 
boy with a grain of sense do such a thing? 

But as it was—as it just happened to be, mind you— 
said Master Jake : ‘‘ Clear the track, you,’’ and, brush- 
ing David aside, he hastened in to put up rice for Mr. 
Dayton. 

‘It's little David,’’ said Mr. Dayton. ‘‘ What is it, 
David ?'' He stroked David's shoulder because he 
saw that he was trembling. 

‘It's only that I'm not afraid,’’ said David. 

‘*Do tell!’ said Bill Corning, and the laugh went 
round, as laughs must go, and you have to put up with 
them sometimes. Besides, the worst was over, for Mr. 
Dayton did no more than smile, and then said he, ‘‘I 
am not afraid, either. I am on your side. 
is it?"’ 

David could have almost cried for joy. It was the 
most unexpected thing to have so tall a person, and all 
in a minute, come out on his side. Thought of the 
agate flashed to David's mind. Suppose he could get 
the dear old agate safe back ! 

‘«Come, who is it?’’ said Mr. Dayton. 

‘Who is what?’’ stammered David. 

‘¢ The one you are not afraid of.’’ 

‘Oh! he—that—I guess no—I can’t tell.’’ 

Just then Jake appeared most unexpectedly on the 
scene. A certain nail had reared itself above the rough 
flooring of the stoop. Jake, package in hand, came 
bustling out, and, bringing his toe up smartly against 
this nail, over he went, head first, on to the sidewalk, 
landing deftly upon the package of rice. Ha! there 
was a split, and from either side came oozing out the 
rice, to spill as far as ever it could, and to flow yet 
farther when one thought it could flow no more. 

‘*How now, rascal!'’ cried Mr. Dayton, for, being 
handy himself, such mishaps as this jarred unduly upon 
him, ‘‘Look where you're going. Did I tell you to 
spill my rice? Take it away. I will not use any rice 
that’s mixed with dirt. Of what use is such a boy? 
What does Briggs want with such a boy? I wouldn't 
have him if you'd give him to me. 
ing! All of you! 
of gawks."’ 

Mr. Dayton was addressing his remarks to an abashed 
audience. The boys-dared not move a muscle while his 
eye was upon them. They sucked their cheeks in and 
out, their eyes were wide with horror, and it would have 
been merciful for them if they could have gone right 
down through the floor of the stoop. 

David had run for a fresh paper, and was on his 
knees helping Jake. 
together ! 


Now, who 


Worse than noth- 
Idle scamps, every one, and a pack 


Now the owner of the store, Mr. Briggs, was 
seen approaching over across lots. 

‘* He'll give me fits,’’ said poor Jake, his voice crack- 
ing from bass to treble. That would be dreadful indeed! 
Something must be done. David made bold to lay hold 
of Mr. Dayton, and, pointing toward the approaching 
storekeeper, ‘‘ Don't let him give Jake fits,’ said he ; 





How they scrabbled the rice © 
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you're on our side. The rice isn’t dirty, It isn’t 
really.”’ 

Mr. Dayton, thus arsested in his career of wrath, 
stared at David, stooped to examine the rice, and next 
let his awful glance fall on Jake. 

‘* You've been bothering David along back. 
you been doing to him ?"’ 

For reply, Jake sheepishly produced the agate from 
his trousers pocket, and placed it in David's hand. 

‘Ts that all ?’* said Mr. Dayton, 

Jake’ nodded. 

«Very well, Next time you bully him, out you go 
from Briggs’s. Do up the rice."’ 

Jake did it up, and very soon the rice, Mr. Dayton, 
and David with his sugar, were bowling along the road 
toward home. At the fork of the road, David was set 
down, and entered the wood alone. The sun was out 
of the clouds, and was shooting bright rays through the 
wood. The agate was safe again in David's pocket, and 
all the birds were singing. As for the wind, it was at 
its old tricks again, rustling through the wood. 

‘‘Is that you? What are you saying to-night ?’’ said 
David. 

‘«I love you,’’ answered the wind. It was simple 
enough, and no secret at all. ‘‘I love you,’’ came up 
yet again through the soft new leaves ; and once more 
at the border of the wood, as David left it, there could 
be no mistaking a whisper so softly clear, ‘I love you.’’ 


What 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Spirit and Method 


Five Thousand Baracas 
By the Rev. Will C. King 


F we may judge by results, the Baraca Bible Class 

movement was born of God. The idea originated in 

the fertile brain of M. A. Hudson, of Syracuse, New York. 
We quote his own description of its origin : 

‘In July, 1890, the First Baptist Church was undergoing repairs 
and the Sunday-school had to meet as one class in the chapel. 
As I was passing the church to go to this class, I noticed fifteen or 
more young men lounging in the front ; some were playing with 
their knives. I stopped and visited them. All at once the 
thought came to me that these would never come into our large 
class, and I at once resolved to have a class of these boys ; so we 
talked itup. The result was that in ten minutes eighteen young 
men were sitting on the backs of the pews, under the scaffolding, 
amid the paint, and I stood on the front seat, Bible in hand, 
One of the fellows being a Christian, he was called on for prayer, 
and the first lesson of the first class in Baraca was given. We 
agreed to meet the next Sunday, and the class grew until the 
church was finished, and we were obliged to leave ‘‘ our perch,'’— 
as the boys called their seats in the dirt on the back of the seats. 

The next Sunday my class and six new members decided to 
have a class organization, and the next Monday evening, with 
much noise and enthusiasm, we selected a class name and elected 
our officers and committees. 

He also explains that the name was chosen for a pur- 
pose. It is the abbreviation of the Bible word ‘ Bera- 
chah’’ (2 Chron. 20:28) shortened to get it into the 
class pin, and means ‘* Blessings,’’—thus indicating thé 
end in view in the work, 

Mr. Hudson firmly believed that by sympathizing 
with young men, impressing them with the manliness of 
the Christian life, providing for them elevating and re- 
fining amusements, and allowing them to know of the 
love of the church for them, he would thereby interest 
them in the Bible-school and the study of the Book, and 
thus bring them to the Master. 

The class was a success. During the nine years over 
one thousand young men have been connected with Mr. 
Hudson's class, and one hundred and fifteen of these have 
joined his church, and over one hundred and fifty have 
been hopefully converted, many of them going out as 
ministers, missionaries, and Christian workers. Soon 
others heard of this successful work, and letters of inquiry 
poured in, until now there are two hundred classes organ- 
ized in twenty states, and five thousand young men are 
marching under its colors, blue and white. The platform 
is simple, namely, ‘‘ Young men at work for young men, 
all standing by the Bible and the Bible-school.’’ To 
this end the class is officered by its own members, with 
no constitution. It meets with the school for opening 
exercises, but does not return for the closing; After 
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opening, the class marches to the music of the piano or 
orchestra to its own room, the standard-bearer leading 
the way carrying a silk flag, surmounted by a nickel 
Baraca pin. As near as possible the following order of 
exercises is followed each Sunday. 


. Call to order. 
Prayer. 
Class song. 
. Passing memberships by assistant secretary. 
. Notices of the week by secretary. 
. Any one sick or in distress. 
Collection by treasurer. 
. Lesson by teacher (30 minutes) who closes by prayer. 
. Secretary's report of attendance to-day. 
1o. Treasurer's report for to-day. 
11. ‘‘ Friendly shake"’ service. Every man in the room is ex- 
pected to shake hands with every other one, and to introduce vis- 
itors and strangers. Adjourn. 
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referred to in above order is a 
register slip, often in the following form. 


The ‘‘ memberships’ 


MEADVILLE 
IRC 
BIBLE CLASS 
MEMBERS 
Pe shi sae ew 68 we Oe Gi a oo Ke we SS 


Address 
ATTENDED CHURCH 
This morning 


Last Sunday evening . 
Have Bible with me . 


VISITORS 
(We are glad to have you with us) 
Name eee 
Address . 


Are you a member of any class? . 


If you are not a member of any other class, and you would like 
to join us, apply to the teacher or social committee. 


From these the secretary makes up his ledger account 
of attendance, etc., and also a list of new members and 
visitors for the president, who calls on them, or sends 
them a hearty letter, before the next meeting. One Sun- 
day in each month—usually the first—is called ‘‘ Rally 
Day,’’ and by the use of postal cards and personal work 
an effort is made to have every member present. Sften 
special features are introduced on such days, such as an 
address by some one peculiarly qualified to speak to 
young men. As already indicated, the aim of the 
Baraca is to find the likes and dislikes of a young man, 
and then, if right, get in sympathy with him, and through 
these lead him to Christ. 
gymnasiums, base-ball 


To this end, reading-rooms, 
teams, mandolin clubs, cycle 
clubs, debates, etc., are organized in various classes, as 
local conditions suggest. Each class must work out its 
own destiny. 

The wise reader will expect me to say something of 
the spiritual methods and results, and this is just what I 
have been anxious toreach. The most important feature of 
the work is denominated ‘‘ The Secret Service League.”’ 
I will quote again from Mr. Hudson: ‘ After teaching 
the Baraca class several years, and making a study of 
men, I came to a point where I was discouraged at the 
small number of conversions for the large amount of 
work. After much thought I called into the pastor's 
study the four Christian men of the class for consulta- 
tion. I told them I was much gratified with the large 
attendance (nearly one hundred), but discouraged in that 
no conversions had occurred for three months. The 
Secret Service League was then organized with five mem- 
bers. I had provided five pocket memorandum books, 
inside of which was written the following pledge for them 
to sign : 


MY SECRET SERVICE 
Matt. 6:6; John 14:13, 14 

1. I pledge to pray for the unconverted Baracas every day at 
noon, or as soon thereafter as I remember this pledge. 

2. I pledge to make a list of those to whom I will speak, and 
to work and pray for them. 

3- I will meet the Secret Service members once a month, and 
pray aloud with them, and do all in my power to help them 
bring . . Baracas to Christ within the next six months. 

Signed, 
Dated, “* * 


‘*To my surprise, they all willingly signed the pledge, 
and agreed to keep the work secret from the class. The 
meeting closed with an audible prayer from the five 
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members, some of whom never offered a prayer aloud 
before in their life. That Sunday afternoon the list 
spoken of in the second paragraph of the pledge was 
written in the little books by each member. 
pened that our Baraca treasurer for the class was not a 


It so hap- 


Christian, although a very moral and exemplary young 
man, and one of whom we were all fond. It also hap- 
pened that each one of us placed his name first on our 
list. Accordingly we prayed particularly for ‘Charlie’ 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday at the noon hours. 
On Wednesday evening, at our church prayer service, one 
of the first to speak was ‘Our Charlie." He was con- 
verted, and the next Sunday joined our ‘Secret Service 
League.’ 

‘*Our prayers soon bore fruit in the conversion of 
scores of men, who to-day rejoice on its account. This 
secret service work is now an integral part of every 
properly organized Baraca class ; and every day at noon, 
from Maine to California, prayers are ascending to God 
for our Baraca brothers who are not saved. We soon 
found we were stronger Christians for this definite time to 
ask God for definite things. After twenty or more of the 
boys had come to Christ, it dawned upon us that our 
faith had been strengthened by the direct answer to our 
prayers, and we praised the Giver every time we erased a 
name from our books. In time the League had so many 
members that an assistant teacher was elected to take 
charge of this branch of our work. We are very happy 
in this secret work, and, while Baraca means ‘happy,’ 
we never fully realized its full import until we formed this 
league. Every month we meet together secretly after 
Sunday-school, and every one prays aloud as his turn 
comes, as we kneel in a circle. Once every six munths 
we all return the books, and sign a fresh pledge. Any 
Baraca class will be supplied with a limited number of 
these pledges, beautifully printed, for the asking, by en- 
closing a stamp to M. A. Hudson, Syracuse, New York."’ 

Other classes have found part of the work 
especially fruitful. The writer has received young men 
into church-membership from the class in his Sunday- 
school Dr. Myers of the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, 
New York, received fifty-two from his Baraca class in 
two years, and.Dr. Sherwood of Kingston, New York, 
sixty-five in the same time. 

The Young Ladies’ Philethea Bible Class, which is a 
ladies’ Baraca class being run upon similar lines, has 


this 


been as great a success, and to-day there are many 
classes wearing the Philethea pin, and doing God's work. 
In addition to the endorsement given the work above, 
allow me to say that after two years’ experience I can 
most heartily commend the Baraca idea as eminently 
practical, and unusually efficient in reaching lads from 
sixteen years upward. The Rev. J. F. Wilcox of Pulaski, 
New York, is the national secretary, and will be pleased 
to send literature to any who wish to investigate farther. 
Meadville, Pa. 
% 
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Men in the Sunday-School 
By Malcolm Thomas 


T present I am connected with a Sunday-school of 
two hundred members belonging to a church 
whose membership is over three hundred. The super- 
intendent of this school is a man of unusual ability, in- 
telligent, efficient, interested in the scholars,—in short, 
such a leader as very few schools can secure. There 
are twenty teachers, only one of whom is a man. A 
consecrated, wide-awake young man acts as_ secre- 
tary and treasurer, while the office of librarian is filled 
by another young man. These four are the only men 
in the Sunday-school, and there is no class of boys over 
eighteen years of age. 

This seems to me an exceptional school, but I have 
been told that there are many others in the region where 
the proportion of men is no larger. Indeed, I have 
heard the remark made more than once, that, if it were 
not for the women, Sunday-schools could no longer 
exist. 

While I do not admit the truth of this, I doubt whether 
there are any Sunday-schools in which the proportion of 
men is larger than that of women, and I ask, What is 
the reason? Can any one explain why it is any more 
the duty of a Christian woman to engage in Sunday- 
school work than it is the duty of a Christian man ? 

As I look about among my own acquaintances, I see 
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that, as the wife starts for Sunday-school, the husband 
is occupied with his Sunday paper, or is mounting his 
wheel for a ride into the country with a friend. The 
daughter accompanies the mother, while the son either 
goes with the father or joins young men of his own age 
in skating, rowing, wheeling, driving, or whatever out- 
door amusement happens-to offer special attractions at 
the time. 

In defense of this practice, the fathers and sons say that 
an afternoon outdoors does them more good than they could 
possibly get from Sunday-school, that they have only 
one leisure day, while their wives and daughters are 
usually free to take their outings on weekdays, and that, 
when such a beautiful world has been made for them, 
they ought to have some chance to enjoy it. 

In such cases it seems hard to insist upon the duty of 
Sunday-school attendance, especially when the results of 
the work often seem slight and unimportant. Doubtless 
the question ought not to be, ‘* How can I get the most ?"’ 
but ‘‘How can I do the most good?'’ And surely a 
man can be made more useful in a Sunday-school than 
on his wheel, Yet we must take men as they are, and, 
when we find that we are losing them by one method, is 
it not wise to try some other ? 

It is to be feared that many men feel as does the one 
who lately said, ‘‘ It's such a relief to have the women 
come to the front, as they do nowadays, for they enjoy 
working in Sunday-schools and missionary societies, and 
are very successful, and they save us so much trouble."’ 
Women are successful workers, but they ought not to 
have to fill the places which belong to their hucbands 
and brothers 

In considering the matter, one is inclined to wonder 
whether a return to the old fashion of holding the Sun- 
day-school immediately after the morning church ser- 
vice would not show an increased attendance of men. 
In that way they could have the hour's Bible study, 
and yet have the afternoon for the enjoyment of nature 
or home life, while a session held at two or half-past two 
so breaks into the afternoon that little else can be at- 
tempted. It would be interesting to know whether the 
schools holding a mid-day session number more men 
among their members than do those which meet in the 
afternoon. 
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‘* Do you attend a Sabbath-school ?'’ 
is a good question to ask in midsum- 
mer, when so many say good-by to their school for a 
season. The Media, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school distributes a little blue card with this question 
for a heading, inviting those who do not attend Sunday- 
school to come. 


Invitation Card 


The back of the card contains Mar- 
garet E. Sangster's verses entitled ‘‘ If the Lord Should 
Come,"’ from The Sunday School Times for August 13, 













1898. The card is after this fashion ; 
“ The gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation.’’-—Rom. 1 : 16, 
&. DO YOU ATTEND A SABBATH-SCHOOL ? 
Osa _- - 
£2] 1 not, the... Sabbatb-Scbool of 2 
= Media Presbyterian Church 3 








Aue uy woneayes aay) sj sequen ,, 


= Washington Street, Media, Pa. 1 
é 4 Extends to you a hearty invitation to join one of its bd 
Ss departments : : 
ts : 
Ez Primary, Junior, Senior, Adult, or Home 

23 April to September,g A.M. October to March, 2.30 P.M. 
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It does not follow that, because the 
treasurer of a large Sunday-school is 
accurate and uncomplaining, he ought not to have the 
assistance of the teachers in getting rid of large quanti- 
ties of very small coin. 


Help the Treasurer! 


At the opening of class envel- 
opes or mite-boxes of a certain Sunday-school, some time 
ago, the treasurer had to provide transportation and safe- 
room for six thousand cents,—to say nothing of other 
small coin. There is no reason why a treasurer should 
have to bear a burden of this kind. If every teacher 
would be willing to ‘‘ work off'' a certain amount of 
small coin it could be easily done, and nobody would 
feel ihe burden. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


2. July 2.—Gracious Invitations . . 


2. July 9.—Daniel in Babylon 


2.8 se 2s oe @ 6 'Os 


Hos. 14: 1-9 
Dan, 1: 8-21 


3. July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace... .. . Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. July 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall... ....-- Dan. 5: 17-31 
5. July 30.—Daniel in the Den of Lions... .....--. Dan. 6: 10-23 
6. August 6.—The New Heart ......656+e++85 Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
9. August 13.—Ezekiel’s Great Vision. . ......5-. Ezek. 37: 1-14 
8. August 20.—The River of Salvation ....... + » Ezek. 47: 1-12 
9. August 27.—Returning fromCaptivity ..... Ezra. |: 1-11 
to. September 3.—Rebuilding the Temple. ..... . Ezra 3: 10to0 4:5 
11. September 10.—Encouraging the Builders ........ Hag. 2: 1-9 
12. September 17.—Power through the Spirit ....... Zech. 4: 1-14 


13. September 24. —Review. 
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Lesson 9, August 27, 1899 


Returning from Captivity 


Ezra i: I-11 


Read Ezra 2: 64-70. Memory verses: 2-4 


Gotven Text: Zhe Lord hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad.—Psa, 126 : 3. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Now in the first year of 
Cy’rus king of Per’si-a, that the 
word of the LORD by the mouth 
of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, 
the LORD stirred up the spirit 
wt -Cy'ens king of Per’si-a, that 
he made a TOClarmatian 
throughout all his kingdom, and 
put it also in writing, saying, 

2 Thus saith Cy’rus king of 
Per’si-a, The LorD God of 
heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; and he 


hath charged me to build hima 
house at jerusalem, which és in 
Judah. 


3 Who its there among you of 
all his people ? his God be with 


him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which és in Judah, 
and build the house of the 


LORD God of Israel, (he és the 
God, ) which #s in Jerusalem. 

4 And whosoever remaineth 
in any place where he sojourn- 
eth, let the men of his place 
help him with silver, and with 

old, and with goods, and with 

sasts, besides the freewill of- 
fering for the house of God that 
ts in) erusalem, 

5% Then rose up the chief of 
the fathers of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, and the priests, and the 

£'vites, with all ¢rem whose 
spirit God had raised, to go up 
to build the house of the forb 
which #s in Jerusalem. 

6 And all they that were 
about them strengthened their 
hands with vessels of silver, 
with gold, with goods, and with 
beasts, and with precious things, 
besides all ‘haf was willingly 
offered. 

74 Also Cy’rus the king 
brought forth the vessels of the 
house of the LORD, which Néb- 
u-chad-néz’zar had brought 
forth out of Jerusalem, and had 
put them in the house of his 
gods ; 

8 Even those did Cy’rus king 
of Per'si-a bring forth by the 
hand of Mith’re-dath the treas- 
urer, and numbered them unto 
Shesh-baz’zar, the prince of 
Judah. 

9 And this is the number of 
them ; thirty chargers of gold, 
a thousand chargers of silver, 
nine and twenty knives, 

to Thirty basins of gold, 
silver basins of a second sert 
four hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. 

11 All the vessels of gold and 
of silver were five thousand and 
four hundred. All ¢hese did 
Shesh-baz’zar bring up with 
them of the captivity that were 
brought up from  Bab’y-lon 
unto Jerusalem, 





‘Heb Coresh 
The American R vi 
“ Jehovah” for* ne 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Now in the first year of 
1 Cyrus king of Persia, that 
the word of the LORD by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be 
accomplished, the ORD 
Stirred up the spirit of Cyrus 
king of Persia, that he made 
a Provinmatian throughout 
all his kingdom, and pur ie 
also in writing, saying, Thus 
saith Cyrus Tues of Persia, 
All the kingdoms of the 
earth hath the LORD, the 
God of heaven, given me; 
and he hath charged me to 
build him an house in Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, 
Whosoever there is among 
you of all his people, his 
God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build 
the house of the LORD, the 
God of Israel, * (he is God, ) 
which js in Jerusalem, And 
whosoever is left, in any 
place where he sojourneth, 
let the men of his place hel 
him with silver, and with 
gold, and with goods, and 
with beasts, beside the free- 
will offering for the house of 
God which is in Jerusalem. 
Then rose up the heads of 
fathers’ Aouses of Judah and 
Benjamin, and the priests, 
and the Levites, even all 
whose spirit God had stirred 
to go up to build the house 
of the LoRD which is in 
6 Jerusalem. And all they 
that were round about them 
strengthened their hands 
with vessels of ‘silver, with 
gold. with goods, and with 
asts, and with precious 
things, beside all that was 
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7 willing! offered. Also 
Cyrus the king brought forth 
the vessels of the house of 


the LORD, which Nebuchad- 

nezzar had brought forth out 

of Jerusalem, and had put 

them in the house of his 
8 gods ; even those did Cyrus 

| of Persia bring forth by 
the hand of Mithredath the 
treasurer, and numbered 
them unto Sheshbazzar, the 
prince of Judah. And this 
is the number of them; 
thirty chargers of gold, a 
thousand chargers of silver, 
nine and twenty knives ; 
thirty bowls of gold, silver 
bowls of a second sort four 
hundred and ten, and other 
vessels a thousand. All the 
vessels of gold and of silver 
were five thousand and four 
hundred. All these did 
Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were 
brought up from Babylon 
unto} erusalem. 
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2 \e Re is the God which is in Jerusalem 
would substitute a” for “ an”’ in verse 2 and 
p>’ m every case 


> a ae 
Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
“Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Rejoice, for the Lord Brings Back hrs Own 


Sun. — Prophetic Prayer for Restoration (1 Kings 8 > 23, 24, 6-57). 


When defeated in battle (33, 34). 


(46. 
us (54°57). 


When carried captive 


7) When returning with heart arid soul (48-50). 
For they are thy people (51-53). 


Leave us not, nor forsake 


“~~ -— 
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Mon.— The Seventy Years Foretold ( Jer. 25 : 8-13; 2 Chron. 36: 
5-7. 19-21). Nebuchadnezzar to be sent (8, 9). ‘The land to 
be desolate (10-13). ‘Lhe first captives (2 Chron. 36: 5-7). 
The house of the Lord burned (19, 20). Jeremiah’s 
prophecy fulfilled (ar). 


Tues.-- Lhe Word concerning Cyrus (Isa. 44 : 23-28, and 45: 


1-8). A prophetic song (23-28). ‘The promise to Cyrus 
(1-3). Called by name (4, 5). That God might be known 
(6, 7). A song of praise (8). 


Wed.— Promises of Restoration ( Jer, 29: 10-14, and 31 : 1-11), 
After seventy years (10). God's thoughts of peace (11). 
Seeking and finding (12-14). Everlasting love (31: 1-3.) 
O Lord, save thy people (4-11). 

Thurs.— 7he Beginning of Restoration (Esra zr: 
promise fulfilled (1). The king's decree (2-4). Those who 
returned (5, 6). ‘The temple vessels restored (7-11). 

Fri.— The Sorrows of Captivity (Psa. 1377. 1-9). By the rivers 
of Babylon (r). No song in a strange land (2-4). 
Remembering Jerusalem (5, 6). A cry for vengeance (7-9). 

Sat.— The Joy of Restoration (Psa. 122 and 126). ‘The joyful 
message (1, 2). ‘The tribes give thanks (3-5). A prayer 
of love (6-9). The tongue of the dumb sing (126: 1-3). 
Bringing in the sheaves (4-6). 

Sun.— The Personal Illustration (Luke 15 : 11-24). 


z-11). The 


The prodigal 


spirit (11-13). ‘Ihe sorrows of captivity (14-19). ‘The 
return and reception (20-24). 
Chicago, lil, 4 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
The 


© Reomeeitites first year of Cyrus (Ezra 1 : 1). 

year that began in March of B.C. 538, early 
enough in the year so that the immigrating Jews had 
time to establish residences in the various cities before 
the seventh month (3 : 1). 

PLace.—The Persian empire. Especially Babylon, 
the city and the province, and Palestine. Possibly the 
decree was issued from Ecbatana, the Median capital 
(Ezra 6 : 2). 

PARALvLex PassaGes.—Ezra 5 : 12 to6:12. But, in 
connection with this and the following lessons, one 
should study carefully the entire books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and, in their proper places, the Book of 
Haggai ; Zechariah, chapters 1 to 8, Esther, and Mala- 
chi. For this and the following three lessons, one 
should master the first six chapters of Ezra. 

ANTECEDENT EveNtTS»—Five years after Ezekiel saw 
the vision which we studied in the last lesson, Nebu-, 
chadnezzar, in his thirty-seventh year, invaded Egypt. 
Doubtless he accomplished the easy conquest which 
Ezekiel had, two years before (Ezek. 29 :; 17-21), 
promised him. He died six years after the Egypt expe- 
dition, and his successor released and honored Jehoia- 
chin, the captured king of Judah (2 Kings 25 : 27-30). 
For twenty-three years his successors weakly maintained 
his empire. Then came Belshazzar's feast, the con- 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, the Medo-Persian reorgani- 
zation of the empire with Daniel at the front. The 
date given for the casting of Daniel into the den of lions 
is that when the arrangements for the return of the Jews 
under Zerubbabel was in progress: It was ‘‘in the first 
year of Darius,’’ which was the first year of Cyrus, that 
Daniel was studying the ‘‘ books,’’ to learn the limit of 
the seventy years spoken of by Jeremiah (Dan. g : 1, 2). 
The Scriptures do not expressly say that Daniel had any 
part in the movements of Zerubbabel and his friends, 
but they justify the inference that he was the master 
spirit in that movement. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
22 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE enthusiasm of the preachers of the revival in 
Babylon, long apparently fruitless, had, in the 
end, roused a goodly number to share their zeal for a 
return to Palestine, to re-establish the nation in its own 
land and restore its national worship. The possibility 
of realizing their desire was finally secured by the acces- 
sion of Cyrus, to whom the sceptre of Chaldea had 
passed in B.C. 536, Babylon having fallen two years 
earlier. An Elamite by birth, the new monarch, while 
professing himself, perhaps for reasons of policy, a 
devout son of Merodach, or Mercury, the patron god of 
his new empire, was statesman enough to patronize the 
various religions of his vast realm, as, in later times, 
was the system of the Roman senate and emperors, that 
in each province he might have the loyal support of the 
different populations, 
Judea was a natural check to the advance of the 
Pharaohs of the Nile valley against western Asia, for the 
possession of which they were the immemorial rivals of 
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the sultans of the Euphrates and Tigris. To send the 
Jews back to Judea, under his protection, would, he 
assumed, be the creation of a buffer state between him 
and his most dangerous foe. Egypt had marched 
against Nineveh, and established itself on the Euphrates, 
only a year or two before the great city on the Tigris 
fell, and Nebuchadnezzar had been kept for years 
driving back the intruder to the Nile. He wisely, 
therefore, determined to utilize the awakened fervor of a 
portion of the Jewish captives by issuing a proclama- 
tion, very orthodox in its language, sanctioning the 
return of all among them to Judea who desired to re- 
settle it. 
of Jehovah,’’ ‘*the God who is in Jerusalem.’ 


All intending to remain in Babylon were, moreover, : 


commanded to help these pilgrim fathers by gifts of all 
they might need, including beasts for their journey and 
baggage, and money toward the raising of the new tem- 
ple. He himself contributed the sacred vessels of gold 
and silver, small and great, taken from the old temple’ 
by Nebuchadnezzar—5,400 tin number, and, doubtless, 
added special gifts of his own. The exiles, as a whole, 
were far from being zealous in the proposed migration. 
Babylonia was a much richer land than Palestine, and 
years had changed their position in it. It was hence 
left by the bulk of the nation to the enthusiasts of their 
race to undertake this great venture, 

So much was this the case, that Babylon remained till 
our middle ages the great headquarters of the Jewish 
people, while, for generations, the myriads remaining 
on the Euphrates kept the emigrants alive by their rich 
yearly contributions; for Judea was long before it 
yielded them a livelihood, and the annual tribute from 
Babylonia was gradually made an annual religious ser- 
vice. Only 42,360 persons gathered for the great 
journey, including 4,289 priests, of whom, however, a 
number were rejected as of doubtful genealogy; 74 
Levites, 128 singers, 139 temple porters, and a band of 
temple slaves, known as the Nethinim, or ‘‘ Given,’’ 
descendants of the ancient Gibeonites (Josh. 9 : 21, 27), 
and as ‘‘ Solomon's slaves,'’ the descendants of various 
native races enslaved by Solomon (1 Kings 9 : 21)... A 
large body of male and female slaves went with, their 
masters, in addition; but, altogether, the caravan 
showed that only 49,697 souls, at most, free and slave, 
cared enough for the enterprise as to start on it from the 
Euphrates. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 

















Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Exiles’ Return 


WHEN Israel was at its worst, God was planning its 

best. He had done his best to make a people 
great by his laws, that is, forces, that help the obedient, 
and by his personal favor. But they had gone into the 
filthy worship of abominable idols. Nothing else could 
be done but to try the fire of defeat, expatriation, and 
captivity’to burn out the dross. ‘‘We cannot in a 
mercy trust that takes no count of sin.’ An ordered 
universc must have law, and therefore punishment of in- 
fractions. Chaos, anarchy, and old night, may be with- 
out order, but that is not the kind of universe desired, 
But at the time of their sad going their glad return was 
predicted. To accomplish this, the greatest king in the 
world must. be made the agent. His great power 
must protect their weakness. So God chose Cyrus before 
he was born, and girded him by heredity and environ- 
ment afterwards (Isa. 45 : 4). 

This return was not a mere release from slevery and 


Permission was given to rebuild «the temple 
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weeping by the rivers of Babylon to a l.nd of their own, 
to the consummation of their intense love of nationality, 
but it was a return to the service of God, to building his 
house before they built their own. It was a grand, self- 
sacrificing toil. They could work for love of God more 
eagerly than for the sting of the lash of the taskmasters. 
It was glad, ennobling, not degrading, work. 

Working is as necessary to manhood as sleeping or 
eating. If the motive be high, the results are fruitful. 
««My Father worketh even until now, and I work,’’ said 
the ideal man. 

It is fairly presumable that the Jews returning to pro- 
_yvide the greater glory of the second house were mostly 
poor. All great movements for the uplifting of the race 
have originated among and been carried forward by 
them ; for example, slaves in Egypt and Babylon, 
Wyclif, Luther, Wesley, etc. Those already satisfied 
with their wealth and position seek nothing more for 
themselves or others. Joy is 
buyable, but only at the price of giving up all that one 
hath. Therich young man kept his wealth, but went 
away exceeding sorrowful. 

The enthusiasm of the poor commands the wealth of 
the rich (v. 6). When one gives self, others give things. 
None need despair of great success in usefulness if 
willing to work. 


Rio de Janeiro. 


They are great losers. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAT (the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah 
might be accomplished (v. 1). 1 saw in the papers 
that some believe that those cruel rocks on which the 
noble steamship the City of Paris stranded, are rocks 
magnetic, and that their attraction pulled the vast iron 
vessel out of her course, and caught her in their jagged 
jaws. But there is no power which can pull aside one 
of God's promnises. 
come to wreck. Believe, then, the word, the promises 
of God. Embark on them, and you need have no fear 
you shall not reach the harbor toward which their prows 
are set. 

The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Per- 
sia. Though Cyrus was the mightiest monarch of, his 
time, and one of the mightiest of all history, he was not 
beyond, but was beneath, the control of God. Give large 
place in your thought to this truth of God's control. It 
is the nurse of courage, calmness, hope. 

Made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, 
and put it also in writing. Learn from Cyrus a thor- 
ough-going obedience. Both by voices of couriers and 
by authoritative written edict, and to the farthest rim of 
his vast kingdoms, Cyrus announced the doing of that 
which Jehovah had commanded him. He did not hesi- 
tate. Hedid not rest in half-measures. He did his 
whole duty. -I have known many persons whose spirit 
God had stirred toward the duty of becoming Christian, 
who would only make tardy and partial confession of the 
fact. 
Christian to the utmost edge of their acquaintance, busi- 
Cyrus can teach them better. Would 
they would learn from him ! 

All the kingdoms of the earth hath the Lord, the God 
of heaven, given me; and he hath charged me to build 
him an house in Jerusalem (v. 2). 
and therefore service. 


What word God says shall never 


They would not bravely tell themselves forth as 


ness, pleasures. 


Here is gratitude 
Cyrus had had an amazing success. 
‘In war and skill and statesmanship he had done his best, 
and so had mounted to the proudest throne. But he 
had been but secondary cause. The primal cause was 
God,—the-kingdoms God had given him. Therefore, 
grateful to God, he would be true to the charge God laid 
on him ; he would build him the house in Jerusalem. 
Your prosperity is not spoiling you if you recognize God 
as the giver of it, and are therefore gratefully and in- 
stantly ready to serve God. If, however, your prosperity 
makes God a blur, it will inevitably become your blight. 

Whosoever there is among you of all his people, his 
God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem... . 
And whosoever is left, in any place where he sojourncth, 
let the men of his place help him with silver, and with 
gold, and with goods, etc. (vs. 3, 4). How easy Cyrus 
made it for the returning captives to serve Jehovah ! 
How he took every possible obstacle out of tleir way, 
and charged all those with whom they might be dwell- 
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ing variously to help them on. Are you seeking to 
make it easy for those whom you love or touch to serve 
God? Do you try to so arrange things that as few hin- 
drances as possible shall confront them? That em- 
ployee of yours,—do you see to it that he or she gets 
chance at Sunday, can go to church? Are you careful 
that your example suggests toward God's service rather 
than from it? A professing Christian once said to me, 
‘*My daughters are regular at church, but I confess I 
am not as much there asI should be.’’ What right has 
any father to make God's service for his children some- 
thing against his own example ? 

And all they that were round about them strengthened 
their hands, etc. (v. 6). When we are determined to 
serve God, as these returning captives were, we may 
count on the fact that somehow and somewhere we shall 
surely find helpers. Elijah found his Elisha, Paul 
found his Timothy. I knew a gentleman who, when he 
was a young man and a stranger in the great city, deter- 
mined to serve God.. What companions he had, the 
fellows with whom he boarded, were of the wild and 
roistering sort, and sneered and laughed at him. But, 
though it seemed lonely enough at first, he held to his 
purpose. Very soon friends worth having began to 
gather round him. He was steadily helped into a noble 
and prosperous life. Those who choose evil find help- 
ers, too, in plenty, but they help down instead of up. 

Also Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels of the 
house of the Lord, which Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
Sorth out of Jerusalem, .... and numbered them unto 
Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah (vs. 7, 8). 


would himself do what he told others to do. 


Cyrus 
These were 
great and precious trophies, but Cyrus would not with- 
hold them from Jehovah. With the rest, Cyrus also 
would be a giver. Here is the secret of true leadership. 
Do yourself what you would have others do. Do not 
say Go ; say Come. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1.—It describes the fact of the proclamation 
by Cyrus. — Zhe first year of Cyrus : He was king 

over Babylon nine months before his ‘‘ first year'’ began. 
From the beginning of the nine months, Daniel, brought 
to the front by the affair at Belshazzar's feast, was influ- 
ential at the court of the conqueror. So there was 
abundance of time for a movement that should be well 
in progress early in the first year of Cyrus. —Avzug of 
Persia ; Not his first year as king of Persia, but that of 
the Persian dynasty in Babylon. Cyrus had at that 
time been many years king of Persia.—By the mouth of 
Jeremiah ; See Jeremiah 25 : 13; 29: 10; Daniel 
9:1, 2,etc. The belief current among the exiled Jews, 
that the Lord had promised to restore them after seventy 
years, had a powerful influence in preparing them for 
the restoration. They were more influenced by Jere- 
miah after his death than during his life. —7Zhe Lord 
stirred up the spirit ; This phrase is Isaian in tone (Isa. 
41 53 45 : 13, and context).— 7rroughout all his 
kingdom: This indicates that the Jews were now, as 
later in the times of the Book of Esther, 
through the Persian empire. 
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2% 2 
scattered 
The matter was pro- 
claimed everywhere, both in official writing and by pub- 
lic criers. 

Verses 2-4.—The contents of the proclamation. The 
Jewish writer here uses the form of a direct quotation. 
Very likely, however, he gives the substance of the 
proclamation in his own words, and not its official lan- 
guage, though the reasons in proof of this are not deci- 
sive.— Zhe God of heaven: An appelation of Israel's 
God current where Aramaic was spoken (with ‘* the 
Lord"’ preceding, Gen. 24 : 3, 7; 2 Chron. 36 : 23; 


Ezra 1:2; Neh. 1:5; Jonahi:g9; and by itself, Neh. 
1:4; 2:4, 20; Psa. 136 : 26; and, in Aramaic, Ezra 
S35. 88,.885.62@. 00; 9 2 00. 20, 054 De 23 


19, 37, 44, comp. § : 23). - Cyrus is here represented as 
saying that it is to Israel's God that he owes the uni- 
versal dominion to which he has attained, but that 
would not prevent his making the same acknowledg- 
ment to any other important national god.—/ath 
He acknowledges a duty that he owes to 
the God of heaven, as well as the benefits he has re- 
ceived. —He ts the God which is in Jerusalem: So the 


charged me: 








margin of the Revised Version. It is more likely that 
Cyrus thought of Jehovah as having his especial dwel- 
ling-place in Jerusalem than that he recognized him as 
the one supreme God.— Whosoever remaineth:; The 
phrase is an echo from the prophets (Isa. 4: 3; 37: 31, 
and many other places).—///p him: The phrase is 
idiomatic, and is equivalent to our English expression, 
‘give him a lift.’’ 
shows the meaning : 


The following literal translation 
‘And as for any one [of his peo- 
ple] who remains, out of any of the places where he 
sojourns, let the men of his place give him a lift, with 
silver or with gold,’’ etc. It is assumed that some Jews 
will be disposed to emigrate to the Holy Land, but will 
be hindered by poverty, and that others .will be pre- 
vented from emigrating by business interests, but will 
be willing to help by contributions, and, perhaps, that 
some will contribute who are not Jews.—Aeside the 
Jreewill offering : 
offering.’’ 


Properly, ‘* Along with the freewill 
Two kinds of gifts are authorized, religious 
offerings for the temple itself, and, along with these, 
personal contributions to help the emigrants. 

The authorization by Cyrus included various other 
items, which the author of Ezra here omits, perhaps 
because he knows that he will have occasion to cite them 
farther on. The building permit is either expressly or 
impliedly exclusive (Ezra 4 : 3). It includes specifica- 
tions of dimensions and materials, timber rights, provis- 
: 13-16). Additional 
items not so well authenticated are given in 1 Esdras 
and in Josephus. 


ion for expenses (6 : 1-5; 3:73 5 


Verses 5, 6.—The Jewish leaders, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, take action.—//eads of fathers’ houses : Hereditary 
leaders. —Judah and Renjawér. Tne other tribes were 
repicsented, and the writer takes pains to insist upon the 
fact that the movement was a movement of all Israel 
(see Ezek. 37 : 15-28; 48 : 1-7, 23-27; Ezra6 : 17, 213 
2:70, etc.), though, for obvious reasons, most of the 
leaders and participants were from the southern tribes, 


“—Even all whose spirit God had stirred: The same 


phrase that is used above concerning Cyrus. 
perous Jews from 
grate to Palestine 
were not willing 


For pros- 
the various parts of the empire to mi- 
involved sacrifices which the majority 
to make.—Peside all that was witl- 
lingly offered: *‘ Apart from the case of any one who 
made freewill offerings.’ The same distinction that is 
made in the fourth verse, though in different language. 
Verses 7-11 a.—Into the hands of those engaged in 
the enterprise Cyrus entrusted the vessels that had for- 
merly belonged to the Jerusalem temple. The restora- 
tion of these was included in the written permit that was 
given (Ezra 6 : 5), and the actual handing over of the 
property became an important fact in the case when the 
right of the Jews to build was disputed (5 : 14). It is 
perhaps for this reason that the writer mentions the mat- 
ter here.—.J/ithredath: A Persian 
sian 


officer with a Per- 
the business was done.— 
Sheshbaszar ; Probably another name for Zerubbabel, 


name, through whom 


of royal Jewish blood, whom Cyrus made pacha over 
Judea (5 : 14). 

In the enumeration, the sum of the specifications is 
2,499, while the aggregate given is 5, 400. 
cations are incompletely given. 


The specifi- 


Verse 11, last clause.—This affirms that a body of 
emigrants actually went from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
There were emigrations of exiled Jews from other lands 
to Jerusalem, but the original movement was mainly 
Babylonian. The list given in Ezra 2 and Nehemiah 7 is, 
perhaps, exclusively Babylonian, and it includes persons 
who went up at different times, from those of Zerubbabel 
to those of Nehemiah. We are not told how numerous 
the first company was, but they were numerous enough 
to people the cities near Jerusalem, and to found the 
temple (2 : 70 to 3 : 13). 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“Thou Hast Brought Back the 
Captivity of Jacob ”’ 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Beneath 
the act of the great king lay a divine impulse. 


There is more at work in human history than human 
passions and plans. 


ie HE Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus."’ 


Men are not mere pawns on the 
chess-board, moved blindly by a great hand, but they 
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are open to divine influences, even when they do not empire, and he is invoked to bless his own worshiper, 
know who it is that puts thoughts into them. Theycan and called ‘‘ his God,’’ as if Cyrus and his other sub- 
resist these influences or yield to them, It is a shallow jects had no part in the matter, True, a parenthesis 
‘philosophy of history’’ that ignores God's working, reiterates the divinity of Jehovah, but that acknowledg- 
and thinks that to analyze men's motives, and to take ment was not conceived to carry with it obligation to 
preceding events or circumstances into account, is all worship him or to deny other gods. 

People talk of ‘the So small an affair was the restoration, and so little did 
Old Testament point of view,"’ as if it were merely a Cyrus's widespread dominions know about Jews, that 


that is needed to explain events. 


% point of view,'’ but it is a universal truth, and to ig- the decree twice explains where this ‘‘ Jerusalem’ is, 
nore it is to prefer superficialness to depth, and a par- and twice that the temple to be rebuilt is to be there. 
tial to a complete recognition of the forces that move the Through these phrases we get a glimpse of the thing as 
world. it appeared to other than Jews. It was so great to them 
It is now rendered certain that Cyrus was a polytheist, that its insignificance to others startles us. A hand- 
but his being so did not prevent the divine power oper- ful of people, scarcely more missed than a_bucket- 
ating on his mind. ‘‘1 girded thee, though thou hast ful of water out of the sea, is to be sent back to a 
not known me.’’ His treatment of the Jewish captives country of which little was known, and to be allowed to 
was a political move. As a conqueror, he would be build some sort of a temple to their God,—that was all. 
anxious to conciliate the various elements in his new How little we know of the true perspective of events ! 
acquisition, and not unwilling to reverse the policy of How blindly we misapply the words ‘‘great’’ and 
the fallen monarchy. ‘The Babylonians had tried to ‘‘small"’ ! 
secure their conquests by deporting the populations, ana Verse 4 directs kindly help to be given by non-Jewish 
so, all over the empire, were disaffected, involuntary neighbors. to any Jews who availed themselves of the 
colonists, sighing for their homes, and ready for any permission to return. It is not directly a levy for their 
mischief. Cyrus, with clear insight, determined to get help,, but a recommendation, compliance with which, 
rid of that source of danger, and to win gratitude by re- and the amounts given, were left to the good feeling of 
storing these alien peoples to their own lands, and his the people. The phrase ‘‘ whosoever is left’’ (Rev. 
action to the Jews was not exceptional. All that does Ver.) seems to mean a survivor of the captivity (comp. 
not in the least weaken the statement that God stirred Neh. 1:2). The gifts were to be such as would be 
up his spirit, any more than the discovery of the physical useful on the journey, and at the first settlement in the 
causes of physical phenomena conflicts with the fact that land, before the captives had had time to plant or reap ; 
the will of God is //e cause of them all. but, besides these necessaries, ‘‘ free-will offerings '’ were 
It is not merely as a date that the ‘first year of needed for the cost of building the temple, and these, 
Cyrus*’ is specinea, but in order to show how, if we too, Cyrus asked his subjects to help to furnish. It was 
may so say, God lost no time in using the conqucrer in a better kind of ‘‘spoiling the Egyptians,’’ and, no 
the first flush of his triumph to carry out his purpose for doubt, some gave from goodwill, some to please the 
Israel. ‘The full designation of ‘‘Cyrus king of Per- king, and some to get rid of rivals and disliked 
sia,’’ occurs twice in verse 1, and the wide extent of his neighbors. 
kingdom is hinted at as suggesting the greatness of the So we have finally the return. The account is as re- 
man who, with all his power, was but God's instrument. ‘markable for its omissions as for its statements. There 
The fact that the ‘‘ proclamation ’’ was not only made is not a word of emotion, no expression of thankfulness, 
by heralds, but was put in writing, is named because, no throb of gratitude or joy finds utterance. It is a 
in view of later difficulties, it was important (chap. matter-of-fact, unimpassioned narrative, with a dry list 
6 : 2). . of gold and silver plate prominent in it! The journey 
The decree itself is given at length, the first of homewards is passed over in silence, and we plunge at 
many similar docunrents in these later books, and a sig- once into a catalog of the pilgrims’ names! If they 
nificant indication of a new era both in regard ‘to Israel's .were glad when it was said unto them, ‘‘Go up to the 
being mixed up with Gentile politics, and in regard to house of the Lord,’’ the writer has effectually concealed 
her historians’ duties. Of course, we have a translation, their feelings. Surely, so singular a transcript of so stir- 
not an original, here. ‘The decree touches on three sub- ring an event was never made! But perhaps the bald 
jects, of which the first is Cyrus's own relation to Jeho- statement of the facts is more impressive than columns 
vah and his house (v. 2). The old idea that he was a_ in the style of a special correspondent would have been. 
monotheist, and, in some sense, a worshiper of Jehovah, The recurrence of the same expression, in reference to 
cannot be maintained in view of the evidence of his in- the returning captives, as was used about Cyrus, is pro- 
scriptions, which clearly establish his polytheism. foundly significant. The Jews, whose ‘ spirit God had 
What, then, did he mean by attributing his conquests to stirred up,’’ volunteered to be the pioneers of the enter- 
Jehovah, and saying that he was charged by him to prise, which owed its origin ta the same God's having 
build his temple? Probably he was willing to identify ‘stirred up the spirit’’ of Cyrus. All was of God from 
the supreme God whom the Jews called Jehovah with beginning to end. Men's hearts are in his hand, and 
the supreme god whom he worshiped. He attributes from him all right desires, all noble purposes, all giving 
to Jehovah sovereignty over the heavens, and power of of one’s self to leading in great and perilous enterprises 
disposing of all the kingdoms of the earth ; and such which he has willed, do proceed. 
language, to ovr way of thinking, is incompatible with Omens of success were not wanting, for the royal rec- 
attributing like dominion to Merodach or Nebo. But ommendation bore fruit, and neighbors helped with their 
the strange state of mind which ascribes supreme divin- gifts. We learn, in chapter 2, that the caravan had 
ity now to one and now to another of many gods, unin- mules and horses and camels and asses in considerable 
telligible as it is to us, is amply exlubited in many numbers, which would all be needed for carrying the 
mythologies ; and there was nothing in Cyrus's polythe- ‘* goods.’ Both the animals and their loads would be, 
ism to prevent him saying the same thing to all his sub- in great degree, presents. The relations of the captives 
ject peoples, substituting in each case the national god, must have been friendly with the other nationalities, or 
and yet worshiping his own god. they would have been sent away empty-handed. God's 
It must be remembered, too, that the conquest of a people are bound to seek to have ‘a good report of 
people was supposed to mean the conquest of its god, them which are without."’ The sight of a man deliber- 
and his becoming favorable to the conqueror. ‘‘ feho- ately making sacrifices in order to undertake some diffi- 
vah '’ was incorporated into Cyrus's pantheon by the cult task at God's commend, aces appeal even to men 
fact that his people were included in Cyrus's empire. who have no sympathy with the impelling motives. An 
His state of mind is far removed from anything possible enterprising Christianity commands more respect from 
now, and yet the habit of lip homage to Jehovah and_ the world than a torpid religion, which sits down con- 
polite acknowle igments to him, which mean nothing, tentedly amid worldly men, and has forgotten all about 
and are follow dy no renunciation of other gods, is rife the ruined temple on its lonely hill No doubt, the 
among so-called Christians. Babylonians and Persians thought better of the little band 
After this preface, verse 3 gives the substantial part of brave enthusiasts who went forth than of the Jews who 
of the decree, the double permission to the captives to remained behind. 
return home, and to rebuild the temple. The language Cyrus's goodwill handed over the temple vessels to 
employed in it as to Jehovah contrasts remarkably with Shesh-bazzar (Zerubbabel), a representative of the royal 
that in verse 2, He is not now called the ‘God of house of Judah. The Jews had no images of their gods 
heaven,"’ but «of Israel." A/is people are spoken of to bear back out of captivity as other nations had, so the 
in contradistinction to the rest of the population of the king gave them what was the nearest equivalent of such 
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images in token of his permission to them to practice 
the rites of their religion. Placing the vessels in the 
house of Nebuchadnezzar's gods had been the arrogant 
proclamation that Merodach had conquered Jehovah ; 
bringing them out for Belshazzar's orgy was yet more 
degrading profanation ; returning them was, in some 
degree, a royal recognition of him. We, too, are guilty 
of like sin when we use powers of heart and mind, 
which were meant to be filled with the sweet offerings of 
thankful love and loving obedience to Jehovah, for the 


service of our gods, or even for the indulgence of our ° 


sensuality. But, however long the vessels may have lain 
in the idols’ temples, it is possible to bring them out, and 
devote them to their right use in the true temple of the 
true God. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, op 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course, 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 

I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The last half of the exile period has no-historian. We 
can only conjecture the state of things through our 
knowledge of the history of Western Asia, and by closely 
reading the prophecies which, on their face, relate to the 
closing years of the Exile. Such prophecies are Isaiah 
40 to 48 and probably 49 to 55, Jeremiah 50 and 51, 
Isaiah 13:1 to 14:23 and 21: 1-10. These are all 
apparently concerned with the certain destruction of 
Babylon (Isa. 47) at the hands of warriors, referred to 
as Medes (Isa. 13 : 17; Jer. 51 : 11, 28) or northerners 
(Jer. 50 : 9, 41), or more specifically asserted to be 
Cyrus (Isa. 44 : 28 to 45 :7; 48:14, 15). After Baby- 
lon’'s downfall, the way was to open for the rise of the 
new Israel, the true agent of Jehovah's will unto the 
nations. For our purpose in this study it is immaterial 
whether the reputed authors or some prophets of the 
Exile wrote these prophecies. We are especially inter- 
ested in their historical testimony. 

After Nebuchadrezzar's death, in 561 B.C., the triple 
alliance between Babylonia, Lydia, and Media, that had 
for a generation insured peace to Western Asia, soon 
dissolved. About 549 B.C., the unknown Cyrus sud- 
denly overthrew the Median empire, at that time proba- 
bly under the sway of Scythian rulers. During the 
years immediately following 546 B.C., he also con- 
quered the kingdom of Lydia and the Greek states of 
Asia Minor. Not till 538 B.C. was he able to attack 
with confidence the once invincible stronghold of 
Nebuchadrezzar, 

Many probably watched these successive changes with 
absorbing interest, and realized the trend of events. 
The prophetic passages referred to above portray the 
certain advance of Jehovah's executioners to destroy 
guilty Babylon, and the sure capture and ruin of the 
city, well deserved and inevitable. In Isaiah 13, 14, 
21, and Jeremiah 50, 51, the keynote is ‘‘ exultation 
over Babylon's judgment.’’ Only in the chapters of 
Isaiah beginning with 40 are the broader purposes of 
Jehovah given expression. Their theme is ‘‘ deliverance 
and restoration,’’ and their climax is in the marvelous 
portrait of the ideal servant of Jehovah, who would win 
the world to God, not by might, but by self-sacrifice. 

Babylon fell before Cyrus in 538 B.C., there being 
almost no resistance. The new sovereign inaugurated a 
policy of clemency toward the captive races he found. 
Thus the way opened for the return of the Jews to their 
own land. Ezra 1-3 relates this event as it was under- 
stood by the Jewish scribes or priests several hundred 
years later. Whether their conception was historically 
accurate or not is a question somewhat hotly disputed at 
the present day. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. | 


Kent's ‘* History of the Jewish People’’ (Scribner's*, 
sections 56 to 87, gives a careful study of the history of 
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the closing years of the Exile. Sections 108 to 123 dis- 
cuss the conquest of Babylon and the return. David- 
son, ‘‘ Exile and Restoration ’’ (Scribner's), sections 22 
to 29, treats the same facts from a slightly different view- 
point. A paraphrase of the prophetic material may be 
found in ‘*The Messages of the Later Prophets "’ (pp. 
130-198). Hunter's «* After the Exile’’ (I, 1-91. Scrib- 
ner’s) is very fine ; also Sayce’s article on Cyrus in Vol. 
1 of the Hastings Bible Dictionary. 
11I. Questions FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


1. The Rise of Cyrus. 
born to rule? By what successive steps did he acquire 
the over-lordship of all Western Asia? (2.) What dowe 
know of his personal traits and of his religious views ? 
How did these affect the fortunes of the Jewish people ? 
[Hoyt ; 993, 4] 

2. Voices of Exultation over Babylon's Approaching 
Fall. (3.) What is the true point of view of such utter- 
ances as those contained in Isaiah 13, 21, and Jeremiah 
50,—a desire for revenge? (4.) Could such predictions 
as these have had any real value to the generations pre- 
ceding the Exile ? 

3 The Downfall of Babylon. (5.) When and how 
did the proud empire come to. its end? Was this also 
the end of the city of Babylon ? 

4. The Policy of Cyrus. (6) What was the general 
policy of Cyrus toward the Babylonian people and their 
deities, and toward the nationalities which he found in 
detention ? [Geikie: 9] 1, 2. McLaren: 44 2, 4, 5. 
Wright: § 1.] 

5. The Return. (7.) According to the author of the 
Book of Ezra (Ezra 6 : 3-5 and 1 : 2-4), what decree did 
Cyrus put forth in regard to the Jews in Babylonia? 
(8.) What was the national response to this decree, ac- 
cording to him? (2: 64.) What considerations lead 
some to minimize this response ? [Geikie: 4] 3, 4. ] 

6. The Spirit of the Returning Exiles. (9.) What 
did those who returned to Judah have chiefly in mind 
to do? [Warren : last §. Critical Notes : 4 3.] (10.) 
Which should be called the psalm of these returning 
captives,—Psalm 126, or Psalm 129, or Psalm 60? 


(1.) What country was he 


1V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the ‘eader.] 

God uses as his instruments whom he will, _ Even 
those who ignore his claims are made to fulfil his great 
purposes. Cyrus was a polytheist, and a cynical one at 
that, but the inspired prophet calls him a ‘‘ Messiah’’ 
(Isa. 45 : 1). 

Such unwitting service is not accepted as real service. 
Babylon was God's chosen agent (Ezek. 29 : 20) for cer- 
tain service, yet received in due time the punishment 
merited by her cruelty and pride. 

The coming of the kingdom of God was as well de- 
fined a motive in that age as it is in our own, 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The Return of a Prodigal Nation 


(;” always looked on Israel as his child. He said, 

‘¢ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt’’ (Hos. 11:1). But, like 
the prodigal son of the parable, Israel went astray. 
This she did in many ways, but chiefly in the way of 
idolatry. Notwithstanding the very first of the ten com- 
mandments, this was Israel's besetting sin; and, in 
spite of the repeated warnings of all the prophets, she 
held on her wicked way, and worshiped all the host of 
heaven, and all the abominations of the heathen round 
about. It was in consequence of this that God sent her 
into-captivity. Then it was that, in a far-off land, Israel 
realized as never before the sin of which she had been 
guilty, and ‘‘came to herself.’’ In God's mercy, she 
was restored to her land, and from that day to this she 
has never, as a nation, been guilty of that sin. This is 
a most remarkable thing, for, before her captivity, Israel 
was all the time sinning in this particular way ; and 
since the captivity, though she has been hard pressed in 
many ways, she has always clung to the worship of one 
God only. For centuries she was the only people who 
was monotheistic, for all other peoples were worshiping 
idols of their own hands, 
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“The experiences of Israel as a nation are typical of 
those of the individual. As they had a captivity from 
which they could be released only by repentance, so the 
individual is a captive, through his own sin, and can re- 
gain freedom only through repentance. For, remember, 
that there are many kinds of captivity in this world, 
Some are led captive by their lusts. Some through 
strong drink. Some through ambition, which leads 
them to do many questionable things. The gambling 
mania holds many others as in a vise, from which they 
cdnnot escape. Then there are the captives of opium, 
who, they say, are more numerous in this land than we 
suspect. But, whatever the kind of slavery into which 
these modern captives march, the cause is always the 
same. It is sin. 

What is it that all these slaves need? Deliverance. 
And how can they secure tnis deliverance? Only as 
they do what the prodigal nation and the prodigal son 
did. ‘I have sinned against heaven,’’—these are the 
words that, expressing the true feeling of the heart, 
should be on their lips. Then to the individual, as to 
Israel, there would come God's mercy, and deliverance 
would be vouchsafed. 

But all this has little to do with many of our scholars, 
They are not in any of the captivities to which we have 
referred. What then shall be the lessons that we give 
to them to-day ? These should be lessons of warning. 
‘*An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ 
If we see how the careless are ensnared, and how they 
suffer, we should be on our guard lest we too fall into 
the same snare. Preventives for all these evils are on 
hand. They are total abstinence, avoidance of evil 
companions, purity of thought and word, or, in a word, 
the living of a true Christian life, in humble depende»-e 
on God's keeping power, Then we Shall have no need 
to return like prodigals, for we shall not have left the 
Father's house to wander far away-in sin. Is not this 
a good lesson ? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


E have now a joyful story after the sad history of 
years of sin and trial. fi is like the dawn of day 
and a glorious sunlight after the long gloom and dark- 
ness of night. There were some pious souls among the 
captives in Babylon, who trusted in God’s promises, and 
lived in patient hope of a day of deliverance. They 
were like Paul, ‘‘ rejoicing in tribulation,’’ for it was 
from a Roman prison, bound to a Roman guard, that he 
wrote, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say 
Rejoice ;’’ and, in the same chapter, ‘‘I rejoice in the 
Lord greatly.’’ 

The Word of the Lord.—Jeremiah the prophet had 
said that, after seventy years, the Lord would bring his 
people back to their own land. It was seventy years 
since Daniel and his companions, with many others, 
were captured and taken to Babylon. Seven years later, 
Nebuchadnezzar took ten thousand more as captives, 
and among them Ezekiel. At the same time, he carried 
away costly treasures from palaces in Jerusalem, and 
gold and silver vessels from the temple. Read in the 
twentieth chapter of 2 Kings, from the twelfth to the 
twentieth verse, and find what is written of the treasures 
in the temple, and how Hezekiah, then king of Judah, 
proudly showed them to the messengers from Babylon ; 
and read of the prophecy of Isaiah, which we know has 
been fulfilled. Twelve years after that time, there was 
a siege against Jerusalem for eighteen months, when the 
palaces and the temple were destroyed by fire, the walls 
broken down, and the whole city left in ruins. When 
the Lord wills to overturn, he can move upon the heart 
of a king or change the fate of nations. Babylon, in 
turn, had been conquered, and Cyrus, king of Persia, 
had become the greatest earthly monarch. But a greater 
King than Cyrus used him to fulfil his plans and his 
word as given by the prophets long before. 

Cyrus.—In the first few verses of the first chapter of 
Ezra you may read the same words as the closing verses 
of the Book of 2 Chronicles,—a record of what was 
done in Babylon in the beginning of the reign of Cyrus. 
He was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and also 
the nephew of Darius the Mede, who received the king- 
dom of Babylon when Belshazzar was slain. What do 
you remember of Daniel's place under Darius? What 
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did envious satraps and presidents plan to get Daniel 
out of their way? From what was Daniel saved, and 
how? Cyrus became more renowned than his relative 
Darius. He was a brilliant soldier, a statesman, a pow- 
erful ruler, and under him the kingdoms of Persia and 
Media were.wnited. Daniel in the court, with his faith 
in God and the word of prophets, may have influenced 
Cyrus to know and perform what had been foretold. 
Cyrus was not a worshiper of the true God, but, no 
doubt, he knew that Isaiah had written of him by name, 
that the Lord had called him ‘my shepherd.'’ Read, 
in Isaiah 44 : 28 and 45 : 1-5, and see why Cyrus ac- 
knowledged God as the one who gave him power, 

A Proclamation,—How early in his reign did Cyrus 
begin to act as a generous liberator of an enslaved peo- 
ple? It was not from his own personal planning, for it 
was the Lord who stirred up the spirit of Cyrus to make a 
proclamation, and send it in writing everywhere, and 
have a copy kept in the state records. Perhaps it was 
not from ambition or pride, but to prove his right to 
send out such a decree, that he said, ‘* All the kingdoms 
of the earth hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given 
me."’ He was ready to acknowledge as God the deity 
of any country which he conquered, and so be popular 
with his subjects. What did he say in his decree the 
Lord had charged him to build in Jerusalem? Then he 
called upon the people to go back to Jerusalem and 
build ‘‘ the house of the Lord, the God of Israel ; he is 
the God which is in Jerusalem.’’ It was surely the 
work of God tq offer liberty to a whole nation who might 
have been kept in bondage as their fathers were while 
slaves in Egypt. 

Free- Will Offerinas —™~ ons was compelled to go, 
uv one forced to stay. The younger people were born 
in Babylon ; they only knew of Judea from the reports 
of others. Some who were yet alive, who were children 
in the first captivity, were too infirm to attempt the 
journey. ‘There were graves in Babylon of many who 
had died there. Some had profited by labor, and en- 
gaged in successful trading. Some had married, and 
found homes in Babylon which they did not want to 
leave. But those who chose to remain were to help 
those who went, giving them money and supplies, The 
king sent to his treasure-houses for the gold and silver 
vessels that were brought from the temple, —holy vessels 
that had been defiled by heathen feasts and possession 
in the house of heathen gods. Can you tell their num- 
ber aud value ? 

The Home-Gotng.—\t was a joyful company that went 
out from Babylon. In the second chapter of Ezra you 
will find names and numbers, priests, householders, 
men-servants, maid-servants, children ; there were sing- 
ers, men and women, horses, mules, camels, asses, 
goods. In faith in God, in hope of a prosperous jour- 
ney, they left behind the palaces and towers of the great 
city, and, with music of flutes and singing, started; with 
a guard of the king's horsemen, to see them safely across 
the desert. We can realize their saying, when the Lord 
turned their captivity, ‘‘ We were like unto them that 
dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing.'’ Were the Jews ever after 
guilty of the sin of idolatry? Who is the real ruler of 
all human destiny, of an individual, or of a nation ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 
Daphiere Trutu.—He is faithful that promised. 


Teaching. —Praise him ! 

Jutroduction.—I\ am sure that we shall greatly enjoy 
to-day building a monument of thanksgiving and praise. 
(Note.—Have ready a very large supply of good-sized 
blocks. They will serve two distinct purposes : First, 
they will make the number of things for which we should 
give thanks seem greater in the minds of the children ; 
and, second, the desire to place one of the blocks in the 
walls will cause the passive minds to ‘ bestir them- 
selves.'’) 

I would like the pleasure of laying the first stone. I 
thank God that ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave,’’ 
etc. The name of this stone which I am to lay is then, 
— Christ Jesus. The Lord has done great things for 
me, whereof 1 am glad.. Would you like to give thanks 
for this same wonderful Stone, too? Then we will say 
together, ‘‘ The Lord hath done great things for ws," etc, 
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Who can think of something else that God has done 
for which you would like to add a block to this monu- 
ment of thanksgiving and praise? You can put your 
block next to minz, and say, ‘‘ The Lord has done great 
things for me,"’ etc., and if we all have received the 
same blessing, we will all say, ‘‘The Lord hath done 
great things for ws,"’ etc. 

Note.—Let children add blocks, repeating the formu- 
las as above. ‘The repetition will embed the Golden 
Text in the memory and the heart, and will, we hope, 
make a lifelong impression. The list of blessings 
which the children will give will doubtless be long, and 
will include Bible, church, Sunday-school, home, father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, food, clothing, day school, etc. 

You have added so many stones, I would Kike to put 
on another, for I desire to build with you. 1 will tell 
you about this stone (show one) before I give its name. 
In the park is a beautiful, straight tree, that, when it 
was small, started to grow like this (crooked line), and, 
if it had been let alone, it would have grown into an 
ugly, deformed tree, for you know that, ‘As a twig is 
bent,'’ etc.; but the wise, watchful gardener saw the 
crooked sapling, and bound it to a firm, upright rod, 
and held it there day after day till the little twig stood 
erect, This seemed pretty hard to the little tree then, 
but how glad it must be now for the ‘‘correction’’ that 
straighiened and beatified it. We have a little girl in 
our Sunday-school whose leg was bent, and she could 
hardly walk, and, if let alone, she would be obliged to 
limp all her life ; but her wise parents sent her to the 
hospital, where the doctors gently straightened the leg, 
keeping the child in bed for weeks till she was strong. 
Now she Can ru evens «- yon can. The pain and the 
confinement seemed hard to the little maiden waite che 


was passing through it, but all the rest of her life she 
will be glad that the ‘‘correction'' was made. I am 
glad that my mother corrected me when I was naughty. 
She used to send me to my room to stay till she came, 
and when she came, she knelt, with her arms about me, 
while she asked God to forgive me. I did not enjoy 
being shut away from the rest of the children, but now I 
thank God for— what name shall I give my stone? 
Perhaps you have never thought to thank God that you 
are not allowed to always have your own way,—that you 
have fathers and mothers and teachers who correct you. 
We should be like crooked trees, and like lame, de- 
formed people, for whom there is no help, if not some- 
times corrected while children. Remember, our parents 
correct us because they love us so much, and want us to 
be the very best that we can be. 
with me, for this stone, 


Do you want to say 
‘‘The Lord has done great 
things for ws,’ etc. 

In our lesson for to-day we shall see some things for 
which the people of Judah, down in Babylon, had 
reason ‘to give thanks. How came they to be so far 
from home? (Review their course downward, and the 
‘*blocks’’ God put across their path to cause them to 
turn from their wicked ways, and to walk in the paths 
of righteousness.) God loved them so much he would 
not allow them to keep on in the way that would surely 
bring them sorrow and death, but he sent them into the 
‘*chamber'"’ of Babylon ‘‘to think.’’ (Isn't that what 
your mother says when she sends you to your chamber 
for being naughty ?) 

There the people learned to hate idolatry, and to love 
God's Word and his house as they never had before. 
God told his people over and over of his love and his 
purpose for them, and that in seventy years they should 
return to their own land. 

Do you think God ever forgets his promises? No, 
indeed. Years and years,—perhaps a hundred, or 
more,—before King Cyrus was born, God had said that 
Cyrus should be his servant and a shepherd to Israel, to 
lead them back to Jerusalem. Cyrus was a heathen 
king, and did not know God ; but it may be that Dan- 
iel, who was one of the chief men in the court, showed 
him from his Scriptures what had been written about 
him so long before Wis birth. The Bible says, ‘‘ The 
Lord stirred up th irit of Cyrus king of Persia,’’ who 
made a voice to >.e heard all through his kingdom, and 
he put it also into writing, saying, ‘‘ The God of heaven 
hath given meall the kingdoms of the earth ; and he has 
charged me to build him a house at Jerusalem. Who 
of you would like to go up and help build this house ?"’ 

What joy there was through all the land when the 
people heard the trumpeters call ! 
tions for the long journey ! 


What great prepara- 
Cant you hear the people 


el 


oT > a te. 


# 
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saying, one to the other, as they made ready, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath done great things,"’ etc. ? 

Some people could not join this company who were 
to return and build the temple, but they could help with 
their gifts, and this they gladly did, somewhat as we 
send money to help the gospel in lands where we cannot 
go. The king himself had a part in the work,—he 
gave back the thousands of gold and silver vessels that 
had been taken from the temple. Don't you see 
another reason why the people should say, ‘‘ The Lord,’’ 
etc. ? If these vessels had not been taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and put into the temple of his idols, they 
would have been destroyed long before this. As it was, 
they were now returned in perfect order. (Show lesson 
roll, and point out the king, and drill on his name, and 
the name of the prince, Zerubbabel, who was to lead 
the people back to Jerusalem. ) 

The Lord hath done great things for Israel. 
done great things for us. 
lives ! 


He hath 
Let us praise him all our 


Write in the scroll, ‘‘God is faithful ;*’ and coming 
from the trumpet, ‘‘ Praise him !"' 
Close by singing doxology. 
Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1299. 
—_ the Historical books of the New Testament 

together. Name the five Poetical books. 
the five Major Proplete. 

2. How many books in the Pentateuch ? 
Name the Gospels. 

3. Do you ever get puzzled about the order of the 
Gospels? How many ever do? Do you ever get puzzled 
about the order of the books of the Pentateuch? If you 
do, remember this word, made from their initial letters, 
“GELND:"’ What does that spell? (Superin- 
tendent write it on the board.) Who will pronounce it? 
All together. Now I think you will remember it. 

4. (Superintendent pojnt to or pronounce the letters, 
and ask, What does G stand for? E? L? N? D? 
Say them again. Say them backwards. 

5. Name the evangelical prophet. 
prophet. The father of the faithful. 

6. The beloved disciple? The doubting disciple? 
The apostle to the Gentiles ? (Paul.) 

7. Abram had a nephew who was with him a good 
deal, and who had a great many flocks and herds ; what 
was his name? (Lot.) What promise did we read last 
Sunday was made to Abram? What book was it in? 
(Genesis.) What chapter? (Twelfth.) What verse ? 
(Second. ) 

8. How many of you have Bibles with you? 
Genesis 12: I. 


Name 


Name them. 


The weeping 


Find 
Raise your Bibles when you find it. 
(Superintendent designate who shall read the verse.) 
Read the second verse. 

g. There are four promises to Abram in that verse, 
what is the first one? What was the name of the 
nation ? 

What 
What nation 


10. What was the name of its greatest king? 
Bible book did David write the most of ? 
did Isaiah belong to? 

11. What was the nationality of Jesus? What is the 
last promise in Genesis 12:2? In what greatest de- 
scendant of Abram was that promise fulfilled ? (Jesus. ) 

12. Find Psalm 19: 7, and the first one that finds it 
read it so that we can all hear every word even if we are 
all deaf in one ear. (Superintendent stop the reading at 
the end of tlie first paragraph, and then call out Psalm 
23 : 6, first half of verse.) 

13. Superintendent announce successively, allowing 
only a_part of each long verse to be read, Exodus 1 : 8 ; 
Rev. 1:4; Job1:1; Jeremiah 1:1. 

14. Genesis 1 : 3; Proverbs 13:1; John 21:25; 
If the superintendent or leader of this exercise should 
invite all who like to meet for practice in finding refer- 
ences or for Supplemental Lesson drill to his house on 
Sunday afternoon, or on a weekday evening, he will find 
it of great advantage. 

15. What nation was descended from Abram ? (Israel. ) 
In what descendant of his are we all blessed? (Jesus. ) 
What two sons did Abram have? (Isaac and Ishmael. ) 
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16. From which son was the nation of Israel de- 
scended ? (Isaac.) Isaac had two sons.. What were 
their names ? (Jacob and Esau.) From which was the 
nation of Israel descended ? (Jacob.) 

17. Name the three patriarchs of the Jewish nation. 
(Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.) Jacob had twelve sons, 
called patriarchs. Who was the youngest of them? 
(Benjamin.) Next to the youngest? (Joseph.) 

18. Title of the lesson to-day? Golden Text? 

Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





GOD'S PLAN | 
| 
4 


MEN | 
HELPED 

What was that river that we cruised on last Sunday ? 

Where was the source of the river? From what point 

did we start to follow it down ?—a great building, out of 

which the prophet said it flowed ? What landmark did 

we watch for on the bank ?—the point from which the 


THE LORD 
HATH DONE 





river broadened out until it covered, or will cover, all the 
earth ? 
in the river, a very important point to remember in the 


Well, in to-day's lesson we come to a big bend 


course. 

After Nebuchadnezzar had taken captive some of the 
people, including Daniel and his friends, Jeremiah pre- 
dicted that they would all have to go, but that in seventy 
years God would bring them back. After that, things in 
Jerusalem got worse and worse, till the beautiful temple 
and the whole city were destroyed, and all but a few of 
the people were taken off. It looked as if it never could 
be. But God raised up Cyrus, as he had promised, and 
in to-day’s lesson we have the kind proclamation of the 
new king. What good news it must have been ! 

So they got together and went back. How many ves- 
sels, altogether, did they carry with them ? 
for the new temple they were to build. 

Let us see who did all this. First, the king—name ? 
What did he do? Then the chief men of the Jews, 
Zerubbabel,—or Sheshbazzar, as he is called here,— 
Jeshua the high-priest (we will learn about these men 
next week), and the other leaders ; they made the start. 
Then the people followed. Then their neighvors who 
were not going made their gifts, generously, too. Then 
the king's officers brought out the silver and golden ves- 
sels, and handed them over. Each one did his share. 
But who did it? Golden Text? It was the Lord that 
turned the river and made it flow back to Jerusalem, 
where Jesus was to be born. 

Every man’s life is a plan of God. 
work, and other people must help him. But when it is 
done, we look up and say—Golden Text? To him be 
the glory. 

Trenton, N. J. 


They were 


The man must 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs *’) 


**Oh, give thanks unto the Lord."’ Psalm 96 : 1-3, 69. 
‘* Worthy to be praised is God my Father."’ (132 : 1, 2, 5-7.) 
‘To-day God is telling a wonderful story."’ Psalm 66 : 5-12. 

** IT will bless the Lord at all times.”’ Ps L (86 : 2-4.) 
“Sing unto God, our hope and our deliv- *°** as my 4 $3) 
pe Psalm 126 : 1-6. 
**Oh, could I speak the matchless worth."’ (187 : 1-3.) 
** Always with us, always with us."’ Psalm 97 : 1, 2, 8-12. 
** Be ye strong in the Lord." (133 : 1, 4-6.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What was represented by the river that 

Ezekiel saw in his vision? What was signified by 

the place whence it sprung? the places where it flowed ? 
the gradual deepening ? the fertility of its banks ? 

2. THe Facts.—How long were the Hebrews in 
exile? Who was Ezra? Who was Cyrus? What 
prophecy of Jeremiah’s is referred to? (Jer. 25 : 12; 
29 : 10.) Who may have been God's instrument in 
‘ stirring up’’ Nebuchadnezzar? (Dan. 1 : 21; 9: 
10:1.) Why was it best for the new nation that the 
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return should be voluntary, not compulsory? What 
classes of Hebrews would choose to remain? The gifts 
the returning exiles received from their heathen neigh- 
bors may be compared to what other famous “‘ spoiling"’ 
of the heathen? (Exod. 12 : 35, 36.) What may have 
made Cyrus more willing to part with the sacred vessels ? 
(Dan. 5 : 23.) Who was Sheshbazzar? (Ezra 1: 8; 
5 : 16.) 

3. THE TEACHINGS.—What gains came to the He- 
brew nation from the sorrows of their exile? What does 
the fact that God put predictions into the mouths of 
prophets show about his feeling toward men? In what 
ways does God ‘‘stir up the spirit'’ of men (v. 1) to do 
what he wishes?) In what ways does God use even 
idolaters and his enemies to do his will? In what ways 
do true Christians, like the Hebrews in exile, find favor 
and prosperity even from an ungodly world? What, in 
a modern man’s experience, corresponds to this Jewish 
exile? What gains can we make even from such sad 
experiences of sin and separation? What, in our ex- 
perience, will correspond to the return from exile? 
What will be the conditions of this return ? 


Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


sing HE Lorp STIRRED UP THE SPIRIT OF CYRUS 


KING OF PersiA,’’—In his cylinder inscription, 
Cyrus says, ‘‘Merodach the great lord enlarged my 
heart.’ The generosity of Cyrus towards the captive 
Israelites is in full harmony with all we know of his 
character. He had the rare power of looking on matters 
from the point of view of others, and in his large- 
hearted policy of conciliation he placed himself in sym- 
pathy with national aspirations and religious feelings of 
all whom he had brought under his sway, Peace and 
contentment were universal throughout his dominions. 
The native Babylonians were quiescent, while the cap- 
tive Jews were enthusiastically loyal, and so satisfied 
were they with their lot that only some of them returned 
to their own land. The generous spirit of Cyrus was 
stirred,.up by the God of Israel, probably through the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, brought to 
his notice by the princes of Israel, and, still more proba- 
bly, by contact with Daniel himself. Such an Oriermal 
potentate as Cyrus would, by his sympathetic ways, draw 
out the confidence of the people, and the predictions 
and aspirations of the prophets would not fail to reach 
him, especially as Professor Sayce’s surmise may be true, 
that he was helped to the throne of Babylon by the dis- 
affected Jews. 

‘¢ ALL THE KINGDOMS OF THE EARTH HATH THE LORD, 
THE Gop OF HEAVEN, GIVEN ME.’’—This proclamation 
accords with the language of Cyrus. In the cylinder 
inscription he attributes his peaceful entry into Babylon to 
his god Merodach, by whom he had become ‘the king 
of multitudes,’’ the great king, the powerful king, the 
king of Babylon, Sumer, and Akad, the king of the four 
zones, etc. By the guidante of Merodach, a decree was 
established producing widespread peace. ‘‘ The kings 
of Syria, and the dwellers in tents,’’ are specially re- 
ferred to, and he adds, ‘‘I restored the gods to their 
places, ... all the peoples I collected and restored to 
their habitations.’’ In the restoration of the exiles, with 
their gods and sacred belongings, to their old homes, we 
may note the spirit in which the people were sent back 
to Jerusalem with the honors of their religion, and the 
sacred vessels of the temple. 

Merodach was the god of Cyrus, but it would have 
been in accordance with the king’s consideration for the 
religious feelings of others to speak of the God of Israel 
as ‘‘ Jehovah the Lord.’’ It is possible, however, that 
the decree may have been in Persian and Hebrew, with 
the god of Cyrus in the one, and the God of the Hebrews 
in the other. As Cyrus made all the peoples his friends, 
so he sought the favor of all their gods. ‘* May all the 
gods, whom | have restored to their own cities, intercede 
daily before Bel and Nebo that my days -be long! 
May they pronounce blessings upon me !’’ 

London, England. 

% 

‘* THE VESSELS OF THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, WHICH 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR . . . HAD PUT IN THE HOUSE OF HIS 
Gops.’’—There is a strong disinclination to put to pro- 
fane or secular use whatever has been once dedicated to 
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sacred purposes. Nebuchadnezzar sought only to enrich 
the temple of his own gods with the spoils of the house 
of the Lord. It must have seemed to the Jews a signal 
mark of divine displeasure, that the appearance of the 
mysterious handwriting of doom upon the wall coincided 
with Belshazzar's sacrilegious use of the sacred vessels 
(Dan. 5). The leather of which the synagogue Torah- 
rolls are made must never be put to any other use. 
When slightly worn, or when the writing in any part 
becomes indistinct, it must be decently buried where, in 
the course of nature, it will decay. Ornaments and ves- 
sels in Oriental houses of worship are always preserved 
for sacred uses. The houses themselves, the enclosures 
around them, the ground on which they stand, are gen- 
erally held sacred by people of all religions. ‘Many are 
the instances among our ruined cities where temples 
originally dedicated to heathen gods have been taken by 
Christians and used as churches, then by Moslems and 
used as mosks. In the subsequent decline of the coun- 
try they have simply been left to go toruin. The temple 
hill in Jerusalem has been known as sacred through all 
history. The site now of the famous Mosk of ‘Omar, it 
is called Haram esh-Sharéf, or ‘‘ The Noble Sanctuary."’ 
The property of religious institutions is known as wak/. 
Such property, in houses and land, etc., is free from 
taxation. Churches may be left open night and day, 
with the almost absolute certainty that nothing will be 
stolen. Should a boy take a book, for exampie, from 
one of our schools, he has only to be reminded that it is 
wakf, and back it comes. 
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Lesson. Plan 
Topic: Restoraties *~ ac riome Land 
Analysis 


I. THE INITIAL ACT (vs. I-4) 


1. Accordant with Prophecy : 

That the word of the Lord... might be accomplished (1). 

Then will I bring them up, and restore them ( Jer. 27 : 22). 
All things must needs be fulfilled, which are written (Luke 24: 44). 
2. By Divine Instigation: 
The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus (1). 
The Lord stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel (Hag. 1 : 14). 
Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy*Ghost (2 Pet. 
I: 2t). 
3- Through Royal Proclamation: 

He made a proclamation, ... and put it also in writing (1). 
King Asa made a proclamation unto all Judah (1 Kings 15 : 22). 
Belshazzar . . . made proclamation concerning him (Dan. § : 29). 
4- With Specific Statement : 

He hath charged me to build him aun house (2). 

The king made adecree to build this"house of God (Ezra 5 : 13). 
Saying... to the temple, ‘Thy foundation shall be laid (Isa. 44: 
28). 
Let him go up to Jerusalem (3). 
He shall let my exiles go free (Isa. 45 : 13). 
The captive exile shall speedily be loosed (Isa. 51: 14). 

Let the men of his place help him with silver (4). 

They came, both men and women, ... and brought (Exod. 35: 

22). 

With a perfect heart they offered willingly (1 Chron. 29: 9). 
Il. THE GENEROUS RESPONSE (vs. 5-11) 
1. By Willing Pilgrims: 

Then rose up... all whose spirit God had stirred to go (5). 
I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go (Psa. 122: 1). 
Let us go speedily :. .. I will go also (Zech. 8 : 21). 

2. By Friendly Neighbors: 

They that were round about them strengthened their hands (6). 
If thy brother be waxen poor;... thou shalt uphold him 

(Lev. 25 : 35). 

Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6: 2). 
3- By Royal Bounty : 

Cyrus the king brought forth the vessels... of the Lord (7). 
Take these vessels, go, put them in the temple (Ezra 5: 15). 

Let the gold and silver vessels . . . be restored (Ezra 6: 5). 
4- Through Official Channels: 

By... the treasurer,...unto... the prince of Judah (8). 
I Artaxerxes . . . make a decree to all the treasurers (Ezra 7 : 21). 
‘They were delivered unto... Sheshbazzar (Ezra 5: 14). 
5- With Large Gifts: 

All the vessels... were five thousand and four hundred (11). 


All the vessels of the house of God. . 
(2 Chron. 36 : 18). 
They have brought the vessels of his house before thee (Dan. 5 : 23). 


Toric POR THE QUARTER: Judah Delivered by Jehovah's ig, child-like faith in a prayer-hearing God. 


Love. 


. he brought to Babylon Germ 
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FRI.—Isa. 61 : 1-11. 
SaT.—Isa. 51 ° 9-16. 
SUN.—Psa. 107: 1-15. 


Proclamation of liberty. 
Joy of redemption. 
Praise for deliverance. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Books and Writers 


Another Lot of Biographies 


S Mr. Lowell's literary executor has confined himself 

to a carefully edited selection of the poet's letters, 

it is well that Dr. Edward Everett Hale has, in /ames 
Russell Lowell and his Friends (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $3), given us the man as his friends knew 
him. He is well fitted to sympathize with the strong 
side of Lowell's character, and to appreciate the won- 
derful brilliancy of his conversation, the fertility of his 
poetic genius, and the charm of his manner. The form 
of his book sets him free from the necessity of discussing 
some matters which a formal biographer could not have 
passed in silence, Objection may be taken to Dr, 
Hale's account of Mr. Lowell's dealing with Irish- 
American problems as inadequate. Mr. Lowell cer- 
tainly was lukewarm toward the national aspirations of 
the Irish people, and was found so by men of a very 
different class from that described by Dr. Hale as his 
critics. The biographer is too heartily and unreservedly 
American to sympathize with Mr. Lowell's political atti- 
tude after his return from England, but he makes the 


best of it. The book is warth-- 4 — a am 
tha -- —-« vases much light on our literary history of a 


time when we were just beginning to have a literature. 
And it illuminates many personalities besides that of 
Lowell. 

A son of the eminent Anglo-German musician, and 
an artist trained in English and French schools, Felix 
Moscheles may be said to belong to three nations rather 
than to one. His intimacy with Mazzini and his visits 
to Italy gave him bonds with the third ; and his profes 
sional trip to America, during which he painted Presi- 
dent Cleveland's portrait, brought him into touch with 
the New World. A bright, cheery nature, with a lively 
interest in his fellow-creatures, he made many friends, 
and talks of all in a kindly mood. As in his previous 
book on DuMaurier, he has much to tell of student life, 
in Fragments of an Autobiography (New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.50), in Parisian studios. “But the 
chapters of greatest interest are those on Mazzini and 
Browning, of whom he gives portraits engraved aftey his 
paintings. Toward both he is a hearty hero-worshiper, 
and makes the men real to us, though he has not much 
that is new to teil of Browning. But, indeed, it is the 
Browning of his last years, when the fire of his genius 
seemed to slacken, and society got the better of inspira- 
tion. There are passages in this chapter which cast 
light on the poet's last volume, and much more that 
illustrates the poet's fine courtesy and inexhaustible 
kindness. 

There are but few whose hearts go out in sympathy 
with any effort for humanity who have not heard of the 
noble work carried on at the Orphan Houses on Ashley 
Down, Bristol, England. Those who wish to learn more 
of this work and its founder will be glad to read Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson’s George Miiller of Bristol (New York : 
The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50), the record of a life 
devoted, in singleness of aim, to the service of God, and 
singularly rich in helpfulness toward his fellow-men. 
Dr. Pierson traces out clearly, and in a most sympathetic 
spirit, the successive steps in the career of George 
Miiller,—a period of nearly ninety-three years. Though 
coming of good and respectable middle-class stock, of 

an parentage, he was in boyhood and youth ‘a 
flagrant sinner against common honesty and decency.”* 


¢- 


The great secret of his life after conversion was unswerv- 
No need, 


spiritual or temporal, for himself, friends, and the or- 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord phans under his care, did he deem too insignificant to 


encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34: 7. ' 
b 4 


International Home Readings 


MoON.—Ezrar:1-11. Returning from captivity. 


Turs.—Ezra 2: 1, 64-70. Returning captives. 
‘The word of Jeremiab. 
Prophecy of return. 


WED.—Jer. 29 : 10-14 
THURS.—lIsa. 44 : 21-28. 





make known unto God. Cultivating, besides, the graces 
of humility and catholicity of opinion, and trusting to 
the Divine guidance, following as if by pillar of cloud 
and fire, he began, in his seventieth year, a series of 
missionary journeys extending over Europe to remote 
India, Australia, and the South Sea Islands. In one of 
the trips made to America, Dr. Pierson first met him, 


- we 
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and the impression then received has at last culminated 
in this worthy account of the man and his work. 

The interest which attaches to the lives of men who 
have left one form of belief to find rest in another, is 
greatly deepened when they are found to cherish respect 
for those they have been constrained to leave behind 
them. Dr. Miel, now the pastor of the French Episco- 
pal Church in Philadelphia, was in early life an ardent 
Jesuit, and enjoyed the confidence of some of the most 
notable men in the French nation and church. His 
conversion to Protestantism grew out of his attempting 
the defense and advocacy of the Roman Catholic Church 
at the time of the excitement over the re-establishment 
of the hierarchy in England. A well-known Protestant 
controversialist, Charles H. Collette, was impressed by 
the palpable honesty of the young theologian, and per- 
sonally besought him to verify, in the works of the 
Fathers, every quotation he had made in behalf of the 
papal claims. He did so, and was shaken in his belief 
in those claims. 
Rome, completed his breach with the church of his 
birth, He came to America in 1855, and became a 
liberal in theology somewhat of the Theodore Parker 
school. From this he worked his way to a more evan- 
gelical position, while ministering to French residents 
At last, his studies of the con- 


Subsequent studies, and a visit to 


of several of our cities. 
ception of the church presented in the New Testament 
carried him to the Episcopal Church, in whose ministry 
he has labored since 1871. Under the title 4 Sou/’s 


Pilgrimage, being the Personal and Religious Expe- 


riences of Charles F. B. Miel, D. D. (Philadelphia : 
ert tan he & Co, $1), his book narrates, in a 
plain and unpretentious way, tre 


~£ mental atti- 
It gives glimpses 
of some notable men whom he has known on either side 
of the ocean. 


tude which attended this series of steps. 


Those who can recall the years which preceded the 
War for the Union will remember that no name except 
those of the notable figures in the great drama at Wash- 
ington was so much before the country as that of Gov- 
ernor Wise of Virginia. Henry A. Wise was a state 
politican, with the exception of one term in Congress, 
but his successful antagonism to the Know-Nothing move- 
ment, his share in the execution of John Brown, and his 
outspoken criticism of both his own party and every 
other, gave him a national position. His grandson 
writes his biography, under the title 7he Life of Henry A, 
Wise of Virginia; 1806-1876 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
Wise's failures, 
weak places in his make-up. 


$3), with much candor. He admits 


Governor and does not the 


But he easily shows that 


conceal 


the man was characterized by stedfast loyalty to prin- 
ciple, a passionate love of fair play, and a generous 
regard for the rights and feelings of those whom he 
most antagonized. He was chivalrous in the best sense 
of that abused term, and he showed it in his treat- 
ment of John Brown and his wife. An open critic of 
slavery as the chief obstacle to the growth of Virginia, 
he yet passionately resented outside criticism of the 
peculiar institution, and declared that Lincoln's election 
was a declaration from the North that Southern rights 
would not be respected. Yet he opposed secession as 
less wise than ‘‘ war inside the Union,’’ and went with 
In the opening of the war he did 
not achieve much, but in the defense of Petersburg he 
dlivided the honors. His excitable temperament stood 
in the way of his fitting. into a military system, but it 
It 
was his fortune never to agree wholly with any one on 
public questions, and this gives an especial interest to 
his views as furnishing an entirely independent judgment 
on every situation through which he passed. He was 
intensely individual and earnest, and his state has the 
right to number him among the men whose memories 
io honor to Virginia. 


his state with regrets. 


availed when it was a question of desperate fighting. 


% 


Tv of Works on Papias 


seams is one of the most enigmatic personalities in 
the history of the post-Apostolic Church. In the 
attempt made by the Tiibingen school to reconstruct the 
history of the apostolic period, and to remand the greater 
part of the New Testament scriptures to the second cen- 
tury, he is invoked as an authority because of references 
he makes to Matthew and John. Of the former, he says 
e@hat he « wrote the oracles [/oyia] in the Hebrew lan- 
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guage, and each man interpreted them as he was able."’ 
He also represents himself as inquiring aftet «‘ the words 
of the elders. What Andrew or what Peter said, or what 
Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or any 
other of the disciples of the Lord ; and the things which 
Aristion and John the elder, the disciples of the Lord, 
say. For I did not apprehend that things out of books 
profited me so much as what was said by the living and 
abiding voice."’ Here he seems to distinguish between 
John the Apostle and a ‘‘ John the Elder’ 
whom he knew personally, and consulted. 


or Presbyter, 
Eusebius 
states, as the result of these researches, that Papias, whom 
he places as bishop of Hierapolis at the opening of the 
second century, related one improbable (faradoxa) 
thing after another on the authority of tradition, in- 
cluding strange parables and teachings of the Saviour. 
And the Church, in spite of the natural interest attaching 
to the reports of what had been said by disciples of the 
Apostle, let the work drop into oblivion, so that we know 
it only by fragments. 

The anonymous writer on Zhe Oracles Ascribed to 
Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis (New York : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.) contends that the ‘ oracles,’’ 
or /ogia, he ascribes to Matthew, were not sayings of 
our Lord, but extracts of a Messianic character from 
the Old Testament; and that Papias explained these 
‘¢as he was able’’ in his lost work, supporting his un- 
acceptable views of the millennium and the like by 
quoting traditions of what our Lord had said and the 
evangelists had not recorded. This work on Messianic 
prophecy by the Apostle Matthew he regards as one of 
As to the fourth Gospel 
he expresses no opinion, but holds that the Apostle wrote 


Me npertypce and did not write the two shorter E-pis- 
tles, which he ascribes to John me Etdeor. In his view, 


the Apostle John died comparatively young, and by 
martyrdom, so that the old age commonly ascribed to 
him is due to confounding him with the other John. 
He thinks that even Irenzus erred honestly in this. 
Edward H. Hall's work on Papias and his Contempo- 
varies (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25) is a 
more popular but much less original work. _ It is, in the 
main, a belated restatement of the Tiibingen theory of 
the origin of the New Testament. 
Baur, Holtzman, Volkmar, Schwegler, Zeller, Keim, 
Pfleiderer, and others of that school. Zahn, indeed, is 
quoted to be refuted, but no notice is taken of Ritschl, 
whose far more historical line of attack, coming from 
a disciple of the school of Baur, did so much to clear 
the way for a juster construction of the history. He will 
admit no testimony to the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel earlier than Iraneus. 


the sources of the first Gospel. 


His authorities are 


Tatian’s other work 
is quoted, but no reference is made to the newly recov- 
ered Diatessaron, in which the fourth Gospel is combined 
by him with the other three, implying that, by the mid- 
dle of the second century, those four had come into gen- 
eral recognition as the authentic Gospels of the Church 
of Christ. 
22% 


The Foreign Policy of the United States, Political and Com- 
mercial : Addresses and Discussions at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
April 7, 8, 1899. Medium 8vo, pp. 216. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. $1.50. 

Imperial Democracy : A Study of the Relation of Government 
by the People, Equality before the Law, and other Tenets of 
Democracy, to the Demands of a Vigorous Foreign Policy 
and other Demands of Imperial Dominion. By David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. r2mo, 
pp. ix, 293. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

With the exception of Carl Schurz, and possibly of 
Worthington C. Ford, all the speakers at the latest 
annual meeting of the’ American Academy of Political 
and Social Science seem to have accepted the policy of 
Expansion as unavoidable, or even desirable. They 
discuss the constitutional, commercial, and political 
advantages of our adding dependencies to our historic 
domain, and point out the difficulties in the way of our 
doing what other countries have done. Mr. Schurz’'s 
paper is mainly an argument against the militarism 
which he assumes as an inevitable adjunct of that policy. 
But the discussion throughout seems to have been in- 
different to the ethical question that must take pre- 
cedence of those actually treated. Indeed, the problem 
of the future of China under European aggression occu- 
pied as much time as any problem that grew out of our 
own recent extension of our influence. From this point 
of view, Mr. Ford's paper has especial value, as check- 
ing some exaggerated expectations by the calm light of 


experience. President Jordan, while not ignoring the 
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other considerations, pushes to the front the moral cle- 
ment in arguing against Expansion. As always, he is 
original, suggestive, and forceful, and combines a keen- 
His book, 
Imperial Democracy, is made up of a series of ad- 
dresses and papers delivered at different dates since 
the termination of the war with Spain, each of them 
handling the situation as’it existed at the time, and all 
pressing the considerations that weigh against the estab- 
He 
especially insists on the impossibility of combining even 


ness amounting to wit with ethical emphasis. 


lishment of permanent American dependencies. 


such government of dependencies as England practices 
with the ideas of our political system, and draws freely 
on British writers in confirmation of his position. The 
book is one on which the opponents of Expansion might 
be content to rest their case, and it is gratifying to find 
Dr. Jordan taking a more definitely Christian position in 


it than in any of his previous works. 


% 
Yale: Her Campus, Class Rooms, and Athletics. By Lewis 
Sheldon Welch and Walter Camp. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xxv, 


628. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. 
St. John's College. 16mo, pp. 316. 
by Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


Attractive examples are furnished, in these two books, 


$2. 50. 
By A. Hamilton Thompson of 
New York: Imported 


of two opposite methods of describing the life and en- 
vironment of a great university. Each volume is one of 
a proposed series which promises to be of real value. 
Messrs. Welch and Camp have aimed to depict the 
characteristic features of the intellectual, social, and 
athletic life of the present day at Yale, paying relatively 
scant attention to its architectural setting, while Mr. 
Thompson has laid emphasis upon the history and the 
architecture of Cambridge, ignoring almost wholly its 
student life. The Yale book is one that only a clever 
and devoted alumnus could have produced. The earlier 
chapters betray in every line the affectionate touch of 
the one to whom Yale means much. They describe to 
the life the quaint customs, the distinctive usages, and the 
current activity, of the old university. Here and there a 
little overstatement is pardonable. The chapters on the 
dean, the ‘‘ fence,’’ and the religious life of Yale, are 
The second part of the book de- 
scribes the class-room work of each department. It is 
not as well balanced as the earlier portion, because it is 
the product of many pens, yet it abounds in facts of 
interest. Walter Camp's contribution, the history of 
Yale athletics, is thoroughly well done. On the whole, 
no Yale book has ever appeared which combined the 


very fine indeed. 


qualities of interest, convenient size, profuse illustration, 
accurate and varied information, and records of achieve- 
ment, with half the success of this one. To old and 
new Yalensians it will be a great boon, and may be 
heartily recommended to those who desire to gain a 
representative glimpse of life at one of our oldest uni- 
versities. 





The volume on Cambridge is a dainty 
handbook on the colleges of the Unjversity of Cambridge 
in England. It takes them in the order of importance, 
gives the facts of greatest interest in their history, and 
indicates their location and popularity. It would be ex- 
tremely useful as a handbook for the intending visitor, 
but makes the average reader long for something more 
complete. 
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The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his Wife. 
» G. Moreau. t2mo, pp. xvii, 234. 
Brothers. $1. 


These letters were published 


Translated by 

New York: Harper & 
by Madam Dreyfus 
while her husband was still in confinement beyond the 
sea. Her purpose was to refute charges brought against 
his personal character by some Parisian newspapers. 
He had been charged with being an unfaithful husband 
and an unloving father, as well as a disloyal soldier. 
The series begins with his confinement in a military 
prison in December, 1894, before his first trial, and 
they end in March, 1898, when he declares he will 
write no more, since his letters are but the expression 
of the morbid state into which he has been thrown by 
the injustice done him. The series must satisfy any 
reader of his loyalty to his wife and his devotion to his 
children. He shows the true Hebrew’s faithfulness to 
his household. The editor also claims that they give 
incidental proofs of his innocence. They are said to 
have helped to a reaction of feeling in Paris. The let- 
ters are natural, simple, devoid of affectation of any 
kind. They show that Captain Dreyfus was kept well 
informed of the steps taken for his vindication. 
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Books Received 


. July 31 to August 7 


William Briggs, Toronto 
Happy. By Melville A. Shaver. 60 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Books Worth Reading. By Frank W. Raffety. 
$1.50. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
Ecce Clerus. By a Student of the Times. 
$1. 50. 
Edward P. Judd Company, New Haven 


Sunday Evening Talks to Yale Undergraduates. 
Edited by Henry B. Wright. Paper, 35 cents. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 


American National Red Cross Relief Committee 
Reports. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1. 
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Work ano Workers 


How Five Yale Students 
Blessed and Were 
Blessed 


Editor’s Note.—The following letter, addressed 
by the Yale Missionary Band (D. B. Eddy, 
Brownell Gage, J. L. Thueston, O. V. Vickrey, 
A. B. Williams, Jr.) to certain friends, and not 
to the public, has come as a personal matter to 
the Editor. But it is too good a thing to be re- 
stricted to the few, and the Editor therefore is 
glad to be permitted to give it, through these 
columns, to the many. 


AY not this closing report letter come 
to you as a message from friend to 
friend ? Whatever the past year’s work 
may have meant to others, in the home 
or foreign field, it has meant much to us, 
and the sharing with you the spiritual 
lessons of the year and the impressions 
received from meeting the young people 
of many cities, we believe will mean more 
to you than an impersonal report of meet- 
ings and conferences. May we not, 
therefore, speak confidentially and per- 
sonally ? 

In the first place, the year’s experience 
has meant much in the prayer life. To 
be dependent on God always does. And 
no one can be long in his work without 
feeling dependent, for our best laid plans 
‘gang aft a-gley.’’ Sometimes the un- 
certainties of the future prevent us even 
from doing the planning. Last summer, 
as the time approached when the arrange- 
ments with the first cities to be visited 
must be definite,,-only three men could 
plan certainly to enter the work. The 
other two had obstacles. Finally those in 
charge of arrangements could endure 
the strain no longer, and plead with God 
for a sign which would give definite as- 
surance that they should go forward. 
That very night there came a letter with 
the news that the fourth man was able to 
go, and the work was assured. A few 
weeks later, when the efforts to secure 
money for expenses seemed to fail, and as 
it seemed unwise to ask the churches to 
pay them, it was necessary to start on an 
eight months’ tour, with no one to look to 
but the Lord, who sent out his disciples 
without purse. Soon the slender personal 
resources with which we started were ex- 
hausted, and we saw no means of going 
farther. 

In this second crisis we again asked 
God for a sign, that we might know that 
he really wished us to proceed on what 
was not the ‘‘common sense”’ basis. 
Hardly an hour later one of us opened a 
letter containing a large check, with the 
promise of a duplicate, from an entirely 
unexpected source. Do you wonder that 


we have, with confidence, gone on, even | 


though the treasury may have at times 
been low? No large gift has come since 
then That first was sent by a loving 


| cessity after another. 


| what time was left. 
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Father to strengthen a weak faith. And 
so, in planning and providing, we have 
tested him for eight months, in one ne- 
If this supply be 
thought but a chain of coincidences, there 
have been deeper needs supplied than 
those of the management or the treasury. 
Imagine yourself with little or no experi- 
ence—with only the convictiom that some- 
thing should be said and done to awaken 
the church-meeting night after night with 
audiences that expected you to convict, 
convince, and arouse them. Would you 
not have felt helpless? And here again 
his answer to prayer has been, ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; for my power 
is made perfect in weakness.'' The con- 
viction grew deeper, from October to 
June, that power was manifested in the 
work almost in exact proportion as we 
were faithful in the prayer life. With 
this conviction came another, that our 
work must first be planned and wrought 
in prayer, then translated into action. At 
the beginning, business took the first 
place in our morning meeting, and prayer 
Then a definite hour | 
was reserved for prayer. But with the 
pressure of much business, there was 
great temptation to allow the business 
hour to still crowd the prayer. And so it 
was not long before prayer had to be given 
first place, and business what remained. 
From putting prayer first in our own work, 
it was a natural step into that ministry of 


three months, one in seven or eight had | 
a missionary library, one in fifteen had a 
mission-study class, and only one in nine 
claimed any system of giving to missions, 
home or foreign. How can we show them 
| that one hundred testimonies in half an | 
hour is not so much the service for which | 
the Master longs, as souls saved in the | 
foreign field through their sacrifice, and | 
in the home field through their lives. | 

The second impression is that the young 

| people are as ready for an appeal for 
| heroic sacrifice as the students who have 
| furnished the waiting army of volunteers. 
|They need the appeal. They need the | 
education which the students have had in 
missions. They need to be told what to 
|do. They need leaders. If their pastors 
will give them a missionary education in- 
stead of an annual sermon, if the volun- | 
teers will go among them with clear-cut 
plans and the message, ‘‘ Who will send 
us?"’ and if their leaders will give the 
world’s conquest its share of the ability 
and energy which they have long put into 
other departments, the young people will 
take their part in winning the world for 
Christ. 

In a half-hour conference, where from 
two to twenty societies were present, 
thorough work was impossible. Yet 
nearly all the societics that had no mis- 
| Sionary committee were ready to appoint 


one (243) ; 767, out of the o-~ peessrcUd 
to adopt a missionary prayer cycle, to be 














| the precedence over our own needs. 
| Doubtless, many a day, our Lord has 


followed at each meeting ; 686 determined 
to study the method of work outlined in 
the official missionary manual of their 
organization ; 585 planned to secure a 
missionary library, 396 to organize a mis- 
sion-study class, 525 to start a system of 
giving, and 477 to promote the plan of 
giving to the Lord the tenth of one’s in- 
come. Of 353 societies questioned on the | 
point, 228 determined to have a monthly | 
or bi-monthly missionary meeting. 141 
societies have indicated the amounts they 





intercession where prayer for others took 


|counted the intercession together in the 
/morning more than the interviews and 
/meetings of the evening. And does it 
| not seem a little ridiculous that we should 
be ‘too busy’’ for it? To us the lesson 
of faith and faithfulness in prayer is worth 
a year, if it has been learned. 

| But aside from these personal experi- 
‘ences, few men ever had greater oppor- | 
‘tunities. They were worthy of Paul and| were giving or would try to give, the 
Barnabas, rather than of five schoolboys | sums aggregating $21,140.00. Over 350 
just out of college. At a time when the | orders have been taken for the student 
| Volunteer Movement stood almost blocked | missionary campaign library of sixteen 
| with four thousand purposing to go, but | volumes, and many more orders have 
| hindered by lack of funds, while in many | gone directly to the S. M. C. office. This 
| mission fields it was but a question of | will circulate about 7,000 volumes of in- 
| gathering the harvest, think of addressing | The people 


spiring missionary reading. 
| about nine hundred meetings, with nearly have been eager for literature. A literature 
/200,000 people, in ninety-five cities, 


| table at each of the week-night meetings 
towns, and suburbs, scattered over the | has been the means of circulating 11,000 
wealthy section of the country, from | copies of various pamphlets and small 
Washington to St. Louis, and Milwaukee | books, and 500 maps of the world, colored 
to Portland, Maine. Think of reaching 
between two and three thousand of the | 
strongest young people’s societies in three 
hundred and sixty-four conferences on 
practical work. 
The experience has made upon us two 
| very strong impressions, to which pre- 
| vious letters have given some expression. | and the Kingdom’’ by Dr. Josiah Strong. 
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includes 1,185 copies of ‘‘ Missionary 
Methods for Missionary Committees,”’ 
1,867 copies of ‘‘ Prayer and Missions"’ 
by Robert E. Speer, 3,000 copies of 
‘*Pray without Ceasing’’ by Andrew 








| vi 
| First, is the unutterable need of lifting the The Christian Endeavor tithing ballots 


| young people out of themselves and en- | have been used in only a small proportion 


| listing their effort more truly for Christ 
and the church, instead of for their own 
| society or even their local parish. At a 
recent convention the young people were 
| asked to report some advance work done | 
or attempted. One told of an improve- | 
ment in the singing. Another was com- | give a fixed proportion, though less than 
mended for a new church window given. | the tenth ; 983 agreed to keep careful 
Others reported nothing new, but good | account of all they give away. 
prayer-meetings, in which ‘little time} How much this will all amount to de- 
| went to waste.’’ Less 
| reported any work for others than their | societies, and the missionary committees 
| own members. Out of 900 societies from | in the local unions, Part of the results 


of the meetings, but with these results : 
1,263 voted to give one-tenth or more of 
their incomes to the Lord’s work (about 
three-fifths of these were already doing 
so); 304 voted to try for six months the 


| 
| 





two-thirds were found with missionary | this letter. 
committees, about one in five had mis- | ports of a steady advance. In a few, there 


sionary meetings oftener than once in| is little on the surface to show for the 
q 


hard to rouse."’ 


| to represent the prevailing religions. This | 


| Murray, and 2,300 copies of ‘‘ Money | 


plan of giving one-tenth ; 602 decided to | 


than one-fifth | pends on the officers of the individual | 


which we have written reports, few over | will depend upon some of you who read ! 
From many cities come re- | 
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work. But the battle goes on. We stand 
on the heights won by the sacrifice of 
thousands, from Samuel Mills and the 
other fellows behind the haystack down 
to the present student uprising. The 
coming century will witness a great vic- 
tory. We can already see the signs of it. 
One board alone plans to send out fifty- 
six new missionaries this summer, in the 
belief that the church is awaking. Shall 
we not enter the battle and stay in it as 


long as any fight is left in us? If Samuel 


_ Mills in 1806 could say of his preposter- 


ous proposal to send the gospel to the 
heathen, ‘‘ We can do it if we will,”’ it's 
a Christian of poor stuff that gives up be- 
cause the people in his community ‘are 
God help us all to say 
in the hour of Christ's triumph, ‘*We 
have fought a good fight.’’ 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 

inch is Su . Positi A 
one ideh cach issue for 0 yoo. _ Position ards 
contracted fa 


orner advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
| scription, see fourteenth page. 
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| Any Pastor 


| wanting the most unique, attractive, and spiritual 

service ever given for a Sunday evening sermon, can 

| secure sample copy of service complete, with full in- 
structions for giving, FREE, by sending name and 

| address with stamp for reply. 

| 106 Washington 148 Fifth Ave. 

| Street, Chicago, 

1899 


New York. 
Nothing better in the line of song 











books has ever been published than 1899 


Gospel Praises 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Gilmour, and J. Lincoln 
all. Over 250 songs suitable for Sunday-schools, 
| Young People’s Societies, and Gospel Meetings. $25.00 
per beedred. 30 cents singly, by mail. All dealers. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Sacred Songs No. 1 
For Gospel Meetings, Sunday-schools, etc. 
Music edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. *®™ %°**- 


* CHICAGO, 
§ for Churches, 
FILLMORES’ MUSIC 23°Rns eves 
—. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
. Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLBORE . Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, 3. Y. 


ALLY DAY SERVICE. Bright, march music, 
with unique exercise on cathedral window, is 
**PORWARD "’ by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Price 
only $2 per 100, postpaid. Single copy, 5 cents. Can 
supply all Harvest Home and Kally Da ograms. 
EIDELBERG Press, 1308 Arch St., Phi adelphia, Pa, 
An offer po sander Schools well worth remembering 
s DA FOR 
100 scsoor SONG BOOKS oxcy $6. 
Apgd. Ed. Songs of the Saviors Love, Sample copy 10¢ 
THE NORTH-W RN MUSIC CO., 318 Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


The Sunday School Times says of 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 
** The work is excellent.’’ 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser \y stating that you saw 


the advertisement in Lhe Sunday School Times. 
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Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 

Less than .five copies, and more 
$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5Q One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, 
o 


students. Onet aati ' 
* ne free copy adaditiona 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is made. 

The papers for aclub of five or more 
A Club at calababers may be ordered sent 
cents each, ‘and vartiy in te jadixidual addresses at 75 
60 cents each, when so desired, ~ oddress, at 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are 


the subscribers in the club. The 

Addressed pacxage is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 

at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
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Worth Repeating 


Revelation 
By William Cowper 


OD never meant that man should. scale 


| the heavens, 


By strides of human wisdom in his 
works, 

| Though wondrous; he commands us in his 
| Word 

| To seek him rather where his mercy shines, 

The mind, indeed, enlightened from above, 
Views him in all; ascribes to the grand Cause 
| The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
| His manner, and with rapiure tastes his style. 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 

| That brings the planets home into the eye 

, Of observation, and discovers, else 

| Not visible, his family of worlds, 

| Discovers him that rules them ; such a veil 

| Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, 
| And dark in things divine, Fu!l often too 

| Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
| Of Nature, overlooks her Author more ; 
| From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistake. 


But if his Word once teach us, shoot a ray 

Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and 
reveal 

Truths undiscerned but by that holy light, 

Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives him his praise, and forfeits not her own, 

Learning has borne such fruit in other days 

On all her branches ; piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true 
prayer 

Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews, 
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A Message to Garcia 


Being a Preachment by Elbert Hubbard 


By permission of the publishers of “ The Philistine,” 
East Aurora, New York 


N all this Cuban business there is one 
man stands out on the horizon of my 
memory like Mars at perihelion. 

| When war broke out between Spain and 

| the United States, it was very necessary 
to communicate quickly with the leader 
of the Insurgents. Garcia was somewhere 
in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no 
one knew where. No mail nor telegraph 
| message could reach him. The president 
must secure his co-operation, and quickly. 
| What to do! 

Some one said to the President, 
‘« There's a fellow by the name of Rowan 
will find Garcia for you, if anybody can."’ 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter 
to be delivered to Gareia. How ‘the 
fellow by the name of Rowan" took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oil-skin pouch, 
strapped it over his heart, in four days 

| landed by night off the coast of Cuba 

| from an open boat, disappeared into the 
jungle, and in three weeks came out on the 

| other side of the island, having traversed 
a hostile country on foot, and delivered 
his letter to Garcia, are things I have no 
special, desire now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: 
McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be de- 
livered to Garcia ; Rowan took the letter 
and did not ask ‘‘ Where is he at?’’ By 
the Eternal ! there is a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze and 
the statue placed in every college of the 
land. It is not book learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, 
but a stiffening of the vertebrae which 

| will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to 

act promptly, concentrate their energies : 
|do the thing—‘‘Carry a message to 

Garcia !"" 

| General Garcia is dead now, but there 

are other Garcias. 

No man, who has endeavored to carry 
out an enterprise where many hands were 
needed, but has been wellnigh appalled 
at times by the imbecility of the average 
man—the inability or unwillingness to 
| concentrate on a thing and do it. 

Slip-shod assistance, foolish inattention, 
dowdy indifference, and _ half-heariel 
work, seem the rule ; and no man suc- 
ceeds, unless by hook, or crook, or 
threat, he forces or bribes other men to 
_ assist him ; or, mayhap, God in his good- 
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ness performs a miracle, and sends him 
an Angel of Light for an Assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: 

You are sitting now in yqur office—six 
clerks are within cajl. Summon any one, 
and make this request: *‘* Please look in 
the encyclopedia, and make a_ brief 
memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.’’ ‘ 

Will the clerk quietly say, ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ 
and go do the task? 

On your life he will not. He will look 
at you out of a fishy eye, and ask one or 
more of the following questions ; 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck ? 

What's the matter with Charlie do- 
ing it? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there any hurry ? 

Sha’n't I bring you the book, and let 
you look it up yourself? 

What do you want to know for ? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after 
you have answered the questions, and ex- 
plained how to find the infermation, and 
why you want it, the clerk will go off and 
get one of the other clerks to help him 
try to find Garcia—and then come, back 
and tell you there is no such man. Of 
course, I may lose my bet, but, according 
to the law of average, I will not. 

Now, if you are wise, you will not 
bother to explain to your ‘‘assistant’’ 
that Correggio is indexed under the C's, 
not in the K’s, but you will smile sweetly 
and say, ‘‘ Never mind,’’ and go look it 
up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent 
action, this moral stupidity, this infirmity 
of the will, this unwillingness to cheer- 
fully catch hold and lift, are the things 
that put ‘pure Socialism so far into the 
future. If men will not act for them- 
selves, what will they do when the benefit 
of their effort is for all? 

A first mate with knotted club seems 
necessary ; and the dread of getting ‘« the 
bounce’’ Saturday night, holds many a 
worker to his place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine 
out of ten who apply can neither spell 
nor punctuate—and do not think it neces- 
sary to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

‘*You see that bookkeeper,’’ said the 
foreman to me in a large factory. 

‘‘Yes, what about him ?’’ 

‘‘Well, he’s a fine accountant ; but if 
I'd send him uptown on an errand, he 
might accomplish the errand all right, 
and, on the other hand, might stop at 
four saloons on the way, and when he 
got to Main Street would forget what he 
had been sent for."’ 

Can such a man be intrusted to carry a 
message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much 
maudlin sympathy expressed for the 
‘«down-trodden denizen of the sweat- 
shop,’’ and the ‘‘homeless wanderer 
searching for honest employment,’’ and 
with it all often go many hard words for 
the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer 
who grows old before his time in a vain 
attempt to get frowsy ne’ er-do-wells to do 
intelligent work; and his long, patient 
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striving with ‘‘help’’ that does nothing 
but loaf when his back is turned. In 
every store and factory there is a constant 
weeding-out process going on. The em- 
ployer is constantly sending away ‘‘help’’ 
that have shown their incapacity to further 
the interests of the business, and others 
are being taken on. No matter how 
good times are, this sorting continues, 
only if times are hard and work is scarce, 
the sorting is done finer—but out, and 
forever out, the incompetent and un- 
worthy go. It is the survival of the 
fittest. Self-interest prompts every em- 
ployer to keep the best—those who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts 
who has not the ability to manage a busi- 
ness of his own, and yet who is absolutely 
worthless to any one else, because he car- 
ries with him constantly the insane suspi- 
cion that his employer is oppressing, or 
intending oppress, him. He cannot 
give orders ; and he will not receive them. 
Should a message be given him to take to 
Garcia, his answer would probably be, 
‘«Take it yourself !’’ To-night this man 
walks the streets looking for work, the 
wind whistling through his threadbare 
coat. Noone who knows him dare em- 
ploy him, for he is a regular firebrand of 
discontent. He is impervious to reason, 
and the only thing that can impress him 
is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot 
Of course, I know that one so morally 
deformed is no less to be pitied than a 
physical cripple ; but in our pitying, let 
us drop a tear, too, for the men who are 
striving to carry on a great enterprise, 
whose working hours are not limited by 
the whistle, and whose hair is fast turning 
white through the struggle to hold in line 
dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecility, 
and the heartless ingratitude, which, but 
for their enterprise, would be both hungry 
and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? 
Possibly I have ; but when all the world 
has gone a-slumming, I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who suc- 
ceeds—the man-who, against great odds, 
has directed the efforts of others, and, 
having succeeded, finds there’s nothing 
in it—nothing but bare board and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner-pail and worked 
for day’s wages, and I have also been an 
employer of labor, and I know there is 
something to be said on both sides. 
There is no excellence, fer se, in poverty ; 
rags are no recommendation; and all 
employers are not rapacious and high- 
handed, any more than all poor men are 
virtuous, 

My heart goes out to the man who does 
his work when the ‘‘boss’’ is away, as 
well as when he is at home. And the 
man, who, when given a letter for Garcia, 
quietly takes the missive, without asking 
any idiotic questions, and with no lurking 
intention of chucking it into the nearest 
sewer, or of doing aught else but deliver 
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on a strike for higher wages. Civilization 
is one long anxious search for just such 
individuals. Anything such a man asks 
shall be granted ; his kind is so rare that 
no employer can afford to let him go. 
He is wanted in every city, town, and 
village—in every office, shop, store, and 
factory. The world cries o-+-4-* 9aCn ; 
he ic and needed badly—the 
man who can carry a message to Garcia. 
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~ Sympathy and Success 
Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger 


T is not generally supposed that sym- 
pathy and success have much to do 
with each other, and if by success 

we mean immediate personal gain, per- 
haps they are not intimately related. 
But if by success we mean the effective 
achievement of any worthy object, then it 
is not difficult to show that they are both 
based on the same foundation. Sym- 
pathy, although an emotion, depends 
upon a certain intellectual power,—that 
of realizing the condition and needs, the 
joys and sufferings, of other people. 
Without this power of imagination no 
sympathy can exist, and whenever the 
one is most active, the other will be in 
fullest operation. Exactly the same power 
is needful to the success of any worthy 
object, and in all practical matters where 
others than ourselves are at all concerned. 
We may take, for example, the com- 
mon relation of employer and employed. 
This .power of viewing things from each 
other's standpoint is an essential factor in 
their harmonious co-operation. The em- 
ployer who has it not, who seldom thinks 
of the interest of his men, of the needs of 
their families, of their hopes, fears, or 
ambitions, but only views them in the 
light of animated machines, by whose 
labor his coffers may be filled, will never 
maintain successful connections with 
them. They are discontented, and he 
takes no heed ; they make demands 
which he refuses without consideration ; 
then come strikes, which cripple his busi- 
ness ; ill-will, which broods on revenge, 
perhaps riots to be subdued, mobs to be 
dispersed. On the other hand, if the 
men have no sympathy with their em- 
ployer, and sympathy is generally mutual, 
they never guess that he, too, may have 
trials and difficulties and hard problems 
to settle ; they never imagine that the de- 
mands they make might, if granted, in- 
volve his ruin, and consequently throw 
them out of work; they look at these 
things only from their own point of view, 
and thus can neither be,just to him nor 
wise for themselves. We often hear the 
wish expressed for a better feeling between 
capital and labor, and, truly, could this 
be established, it would do more to 
reconcile them, and to advance the inter- 
ests of both, than all the panaceas which 
are offered for that purpose. Such a feel- 
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. . . . 
ing, however, must have its root in the 


power of realization on both sides, and, if 
this is cultivated, its growth, though slow, 
will be sure. 

Every branch of useful labor needs the 
Same element for its real success. How 
important that the architect in planning, 
and the builder in constructing, a dwell- 
ing-house, should realize so vividly the 
needs of the future occupants that none 
shall be neglected. Of course, the varied 
tastes of all who may come to inhabit it 
cannot be consulted, but the careful pro- 
tection of life, health, and comfort, in- 
volved in safe and honest building, in 
good ventilation, in all sanitary measures, 
in convenience, labor-saving arrange- 
ments, etc., ought to be held in constant 
remembrance, and would be if there was 
a habit of realizing fully the needs of fu- 
ture residents. To the absence of this is 
due much of the loss of life and health 
which we so irrationally accept as provi- 
dential calamities. It is true that money 
may be saved or gained by such unfaith- 
fulness, but who would call such building 
a success? So with all appliances for 
locomotion, from the simplest wagon or 
skiff to the palatial car or steainship, it 
takes the power of realization to plan 
them with regard to the safety and the 
comfort of the traveler ; yet, if these are 
not secured, where is the success? Manu- 
facturers of every kind illustrate the same 
truth. He who adulterates food, for ex- 
ample, has no clear conception of the 
effect on the consumer. He has no'pic- 
ture before his mind of the children of 
poverty, sickening and dying for want of 


h ‘ ; Tag Peg ester’ 
— nourishment which hein them. 


appeipi “even he would pause in horror 
at the contemplated deed, and instead of 
counting it a triumph would pronounce it 
a wretched failure. 

In the province of education this realiz- 
ing faculty or its absence is often decisive 
as to success or failure. One teacher, or 
professor, or lecturer, will, perhaps, be 
fully prepared in his* subject, and willing 
to impart his knowledge ; but, with all 
his study, he has neglected to study the 
children, the classes, or the audience. 
He is not in touch with them, he does not 
appreciate their mental condition, he has 





no idea of their difficulties, he cannot 
measure their abilities. So his knowl- 
edge, however profound, is useless as far 
|as they are concerned, and his work is a 
failure. Another teacher is in sympathy 
| with them ; he has studied them, and dis- 
|covered just where they stand, thus he 
| knows where to*begin, how to arouse their 
interest, to develop their faculties, to en- 
| able them to appreciate and profit by the 
|instruction he gives them. It is his 
power of entering into their life, of think- 
ing their thoughts, of encountering their 
| obstacles, and experiencing their feelings, 
that marks his work as a true success. 
| Every profession is dependent on the 
| same ability. The physician must under- 
| stand his patient, the pastor his people, 
| the lawyer his client, before either can 
| minister successfully to their special needs. 
| Works of charity and efforts to reform or 
improve men often meet with disastrous 
failure for the lack of the same power. 
|The rich man does not understand the 
| poor man, and offends him by his gift. 
| The untempted have no conception of the 
| strength of temptation, and their advice 
| falls powerless on the ear. The orderly 
| and industrious have no patience with 
idleness and thriftlessness, and their ap- 
peals are in vain. Even the ties of 
friendship and relationship, where cir- 
cumstances and habits are mainly alike, 
are not proof against misunderstanding. 
We harbor suspicions and jealousies and 
heartburnings that would quickly melt 
away under the sunshine of sympathy and 
in the clear air of a true conception. 
There is, in fact, nothing in life worth 
striving for that does not demand for its 
success this power of realizing and under- 
| standing one another. Its growth will be 
| slow, but each one of us may hasten it in 
| ourselves by cultivation and practice. If 
it were made a special branch of educa- 
| tion, or, rather, if its spirit pervaded all 
| education until the desire for it prevailed 
and the habit were formed, the vast and 
beneficial results to human life, happi- 
| ness, and character, would be beyond all 
| our powers of estimation. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 
With it 
appearance of 


Sarouio is the house-wife’s best friend. 
adds to the 
Don't be foolish and 
Quick work 


Common soap and elbow 


she conquers dirt and 
her house by keeping it clean 
try to clean house without Saprorio, 
can be done with SaPo tio. 
service belong to the past generation. 


and use SAPOLio, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Be in fashion 
No. 37. 





5.\oRn” 
CASH CAPITAL ,......cccccccceccsescseeeeeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other ClalMS, ........6... 0.0 cece ceeeeeees 1,705,004.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 594,733-42 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHA eb MARIS. Sec. and ‘Aaa 
VM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS: 
‘Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 


Pemberton S$. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 


Giltlggham, 
arles Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
ohn S. Gerhard, 
Edward Lowber Welsh. 


A True Brain 


Can be Built by the Right Materials 








The statement is made, 
proof, that brains are 


and is susceptible of 
built somewhat as a wall 
or house is built, of certain defined and well-un- 
derstood things. 

Wood may be the principal and largest article | 
in a house, but it cannot be formed into a house 


without the nails, bolts, or screws to hold it in 


shape 

We know that albumen is the bulkiest thing 
used by Nature in building a human brain ; but 
It re- 
quires the small particles of Phosphate of Potash 


albumen alone does not make a brain. 


(like the nails in the house) to form the albumen 
into what is known as gray matter in brain and 
herve tissue, 

The albumen exists in large quantities in a 
variety of food. 

The Phosphate of Potash is found in its truest 
When a 


man shows brain fag, or a woman shows nervous 


form in certain parts of field grains. 


that the 
Phosphate of Potash is used up faster than the 
Therefore 
worrying work or get food strong in the natural 


symptoms, It Is Prema facta evidence 


food supplies it either quit the 


Phosphate of Potash, to more quickly and surely 
replace the daily loss. 

That is the especial errand of the famous food, 
Grape-N uts. 

Good, sturdy a healthy, 


nerves, and active, | 


tireless brain, will make a man rich, where he is | 


sure to fail when the brain is unable to carry out | 


the behests of ig@mind. 
Remember tgat Phosphate of Potash, as a 
drug, will rot do, for Nature takes kindly only 


to such body builders when presented in food as 


prepared in Dame Nature's own laboratory 


Grape-Nuts are to be found in all first-class 


groceries, and once tried, the delicious flavor 


will never be forgotten, while the feeling of in- 
creased strength and vigor of brain and nerves 


will tell its own tale. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
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The first bite you 
take is a revelation. 











The last bite you 
take gives you an 
appetite for more. 
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There is a peculiarity about 
Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. 
The more you eat the more 
you want, but you can eat to 
your satisfaction without eat- 
ing too many. Its delicacy 


makes it appetizing; its 
goodness makes it whole- 
some. Every 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


is just right. It contains a touch of 
ginger to make it delicious; it con- 
tains the best of every thing ‘to make 
it good. It reminds you of the old 
fashioned Ginger Snap—it’'s so differ- 
ent. Have them on the table; give 
them to the children; never let your 
4 ly run short. Sold everywhere 
air tight, moisture proof boxes; just 
like the famous Uneega Biscuit: 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Proprietors of the registered 


trade mark—* Uneega. iti 





























Works Swiftly 








emington 


Standard Typewriter 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
ae Broadway, New York 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT HT 


For eiectric, zas, oF oil. ‘Send 
dimensions. jaok of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P, Frin k, sst Pearl St., New York. 





quality on earth. Get our price. 
MoSHANE’ BELL FOUNDR ai. Bailtimore,Md. 














RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES MER. Price, 


Comfort, good ap- 
pesemnes, fit, and the 


est . materials money 
can buy areall obtained 


in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 











Church Furnishings 








FURNITURE 


WORKS 
a GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
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Teli Your Friends 


F°® ten cents (silver or stamps) a copy of The 
Sunday School Times will be sent every week, 


for ten wecks, on trial. 


This is done to give all who 


are not acquainted with the paper an opportunity to test 


its merits at a merely nominal price. 
School Times has been of any 


If The Sunday 


use to you in your 


teaching work, you will be glad to widen its sphere 


of usefulness by telling your friends of this Special 


Trial Offer. Any 


at the rate of ten cents each. 


The Sunday School Times 


number of copies wiil be sent 


The Publishers of 


are constantly aiming to 


improve the paper, so that what is conceded to be 
the best lesson help published, shall be made still 


better. 
paper that has helped you 


Tell all your friends that they may have the 


10 Weeks«-10 Cents 


Joun D. Warttes & Co., 


Sea 
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Shenld. Th an advertisement of a party net 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nik, pet tiansctlin 


' Individual Co Communion Cups. | je G. Thomas, Lima,O. 
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FOR THE TEETH f 
Fragrant and Pure, 
Its use adds Sweet- 
ness to Soundness. 


26c. A BOTTLE. 
SAMPLE VIAL FOR 2c. STAMP. 


E. W. HOYT & CO. 
LoweLt, Mass. 

























B. & B. 


dollar silks, 6o0c. yard 





—some were as much as $1.25—odd lines of 
Fancy Taffetas—high-class styles and color- 


| ings—fine for early fall waists. 


Silks just as good in every way as the day 
we selected them. 

Another surplus lot—Fancy Taffetas, and 
fine Indias and Foulards, 50c. yard—mostly 
dollar silks, 

You may think it’s a little late to mention 
such summery silks as Indias and Foulards— 


| but not a bit of it—they’re fine for tea-gowus 


and lounging robes—patterns/ and colorings 
of the choicest. 
Large odd line of useful and pretty wash 


| goods, §¢. yard—less than half regular price. 


And a lot of odd lines, 75c. to $1.00 Dress 
Goods and Suitings, 35c. yard, that young 
ladies who'll be wanting school-suits soon 
will find of advantage to get samples of. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





COLLARS 
and CUFFS 
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Keg. Trade Mark | 


Do Not Wilt 


Appreciated by those who value comfort, convent- 
ence, and economy. Made of fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods 


No Laundry Work 


iled, discard. ‘he turn-down collars can 
be reversed and worn twice, if necessary. Ten col- 
lars or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. 
Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
Give size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., vest w, ae Mass. 


When so 
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SEND TO P 


|H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


} 


| concerning anything 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
advertised in this 


| paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 


beiden| good commercial credit be imadvertentiy imse ted, the 


well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
a" w the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 



























































